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Our Contributors 


The editors are grateful for the prompt reports of the convention recorders and especially 
for their ingenious aggressiveness in securing the manuscripts which make this number of the 
Journat possible. 

Eunice Carmichael Roberts, Director of Women’s Educational Programs at Indiana Univer- 
sity, spoke on the first day of the 1959 Convention. 

Ruth R. Beck, Counselor in Proviso West High School, Illinois, from many pages of 
reported comments has chosen some of the deans’ own words to report their discussion of 
Mrs. Roberts’ address. 

Vera Micheles Dean, editor for the Foreign Policy Association and lecturer at Rochester 
University, gave the Deans these dramatic insights on world affairs at the annual banquet 
of the Association, 

One of the most stimulating new books for our profession is Modern Issues in Guidance- 
Personnel Work. \ts two authors, Ruth Barry and Beverly Wolf, lecturers at Hunter College, 
both NAWDC members, were invited to present their views in one of the Convention 
General Sessions. Unfortunately the Journat can print only a few of their suggestions and 
therefore urges its readers to examine their longer work for many other provocative ideas. 

A large and appreciative audience heard Ruth Strang speak on Research and the JournaL 
welcomes the all too rare appearance of her work in our pages. 

Dana L. Farnsworth, Director of the Harvard University Health Services, spoke at the 
luncheon which brought the 1959 Convention to a close. 

At one of the sessions on research following Dr. Strang’s address, Edward D. Eddy, Jr., 
Vice-President and Provost of the University of New Hampshire, reported on a study he 
directed for the Commission on the College Student of the American Council on Education. 
The full report of the study can be found in the Council’s recently published book, The 
College Influence on Student Character. 

The Annual Business Meetings of the Association are strikingly well attended and invari- 
ably entertaining. Condensed reports by the President, Katherine A. Towle, and the 
Treasurer, Lillian Johnson, are included in the JourNaL. 

Other articles and summaries from the convention will appear as future numbers of the 
JournaL treat their special fields and subject matter. 








Crises To Try Our Edge 


EUNICE CARMICHAEL ROBERTS 


“Whoso is heroic,” said Emerson, 
“will always find crises to try his 
edge.” By definition a crisis is a de- 
cisive or vitally important stage in 
anything, a turning point, a critical 
time or occasion. For us in education 
the immediate present is indeed a crit- 
ical time. Our journey into the “un- 
known” as Dr. Helen White described 
is not set for some vague future here- 
after; it begins tomorrow. Each of 
us could catalogue our many educa- 
tional crises: the tremendous increase 
in numbers of students, the “explo- 
sion of population” as Mr. Devereux 
Josephs recently termed it, with its 
host of sub-crises, such as shortage of 
competent faculty, difficulties of fi- 
nancing, the need for rapid expansion 
of physical facilities and for revision 
of admission policies; the redefinition 
of the roles of privately supported and 
of publicly controlled institutions, the 
proper division of responsibility 
among federal and state governments 
and industry and individuals; the 
very fact that there is so very much 
more to know, what Mr. Josephs calls 
the “explosion of knowledge”; the 
emergence of new types of higher 
education programs, technical insti- 
tutes, training programs in business 
and industry, adult education pro- 
grams; the need to maintain both 
quality and quantity and the possibil- 
ity of a cult of mediocrity or an elite 


of the intelligensia; the emphasis on 
preparation for an occupation rather 
than on securing an education; the 
loss to higher education of too many 
top high school graduates, especially 
the women. 

In spite of the importance of all 
these crises, our assignment here is to 
single out certain of them for detailed 
analysis. This we do with a word of 
caution. The crises which face educa- 
tion now, in a very real sense, consti- 
tute a whole, a single crisis, one which 
is complicated almost beyond our 
power to comprehend in its totality. 
We are warned, by Mr. G. Safford 
Torrey, emeritus professor of botany 
at the University of Connecticut, of 
dangers in “the artificial simplification 
of a problem that is too complicated to 
be tackled as a whole.” “It is almost 
always possible,” says Mr. Torrey, 
“to make some headway by concen- 
trating on a relatively simple aspect 
or part, and leaving out the rest, tem- 
porarily, we may say at first.... But,” 
he continues, “it is far too easy, after 
real progress has been made on the 
artificially simplified or abstracted 
problem, to forget the totality from 
which it has been abstracted.” (1) 
Let us therefore bear in mind, as we 
proceed, the totality from which we 
abstract certain crisis problems. No 
analysis or solution of a part will be 
sound which does not take account of 
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all the ramifications of the whole. 


Definition of Goals 


We are indebted primarily to 
Thomas Jefferson for our awareness, 
throughout our history as a nation, of 
the essential need to educate all citi- 
zens for the successful functioning of 
a political democracy. But the goal of 
that education-for-all was, in our early 
history, little more than basic literacy, 
“the three R’s.” It did not matter 
too much whether women had even 
that. The goal for higher education 
at its beginning was, quite specifically, 
to educate men for the clergy and, at 
a somewhat later stage, men for the 
other major professions. The educa- 
tion of women was no part of the goal 
of higher education. For the few 
women of certain exclusive social 
groups, the goal was only a little train- 
ing in the “womanly” arts: fine sew- 
ing, the social graces, a dilettante 
dabbling in music and painting. 

Over the years the goals set for 
education in this country have gradu- 
ally changed, in large measure with- 
out conscious direction on the part of 
educators, so that now we accept a 
high school diploma as the desired 
minimum for boys and girls alike, and 
a baccalaureate degree as essential in 
many walks of life; and the doors of 
our institutions of higher learning 
have been opened to women. The 
content of the programs at all levels 
has also been changed, necessarily so 
and certainly in many instances with 
beneficial results, but again with little 
conscious over-all direction. Educa- 
tion has been somewhat like the man 
who leaped on his horse and rode off 
in all directions. One finds courses in 
fly-tying, driver training, and baton 


twirling taught for college credit in 
the same institution that offers nuclear 
physics, medieval history, the philos- 
ophy of Plato, and the tragedies of 
Racine. 

In the judgment of many we are 
long overdue for a re-examination and 
re-definition of the goals of educa- 
tion. Probably one of the great 
strengths of education in the United 
States has been its diversity and its 
effort to meet varying needs. This, 
therefore, is in no sense a criticism of 
diversity or a demand for uniformity 
from one institution to another. It is, 
however, an urgent plea for appraisal 
with perspective of basic long-range 
goals and an enunciation of what we 
expect Education as a social institu- 
tion to accomplish for us; it is an es- 
sential first step toward meeting some 
of the other crises. Is the primary 
goal of education to provide our 
youth with the means for earning a 
living? Is it to train technologists for 
national defense, e.g., federal loans to 
study science but few, if any, to study 
philosophy? Is it to develop the in- 
tellect or provide skills for living? Is 
it to educate all or nearly all to the 
same level or to create an intellectual 
elite? Is it to be all things to all 
people, or is it to set a standard some 
cannot hope to meet? Is it to teach 
adjustment or to stimulate individual- 
ity? Should it seek to extend the 
boundaries of human knowledge? Is 
its major responsibility to society or 
to the individual? Or should the goal 
of education combine all of the above 
functions and perhaps add others? It 
is scarcely necessary, for example, to 
point out to this audience that recent 
dramatic changes in the patterns of 
life of women and the roles they play 
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suggest that there may be special prob- 
lems in defining the goals of educa- 
tion for women. 


Factors of Change 


To select the “change” as one of 
the crises on which to focus attention 
may seem to be, with Omar Khayyam, 
coming out by the same door through 
which we entered. We know there 
has been rapid change. Newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television bring 
constant reminders. And yet so alarm- 
ing has been the speed with which 
changes have come, so certain it is that 
they will continue to come and at a 
continually accelerating rate, and so 
dramatic has been their nature, that we 
have constantly to remind ourselves 
of these new facts and their implica- 
tions for education. 

We can only guess about the fu- 
ture, and we never seem to guess big 
enough. Serious scientists seriously 
predict that in the not too distant fu- 
ture we shall be able to control weath- 
er; we shall have automatic moving 
highways which “drive” our cars for 
us when we wish; there will be no 
more city sewer systems, but each 
home will have a complete unit which 
disposes of its sewage and reuses the 
same water, thus helping solve the 
water shortages; a man may expect 
to live to be 125 years old. Biological 
science seems to be on the threshold 
of a whole era of tremendous new 
possibilities. A woman scientist has 
actually borne two of her husband’s 
children years after his death in an 
automobile crash. The creation of life 
in the laboratory seems possible. Dan- 
ish Dr. Tage Kemp says, “The time 
draws near when man, to an increas- 
ing extent, can control his own biologi- 


cal evolution.” (2) 

How are we to educate our youth 
for we know not what? Whatever 
else we do, there must be always cen- 
tral and basic in every educational 
program the concept of a set of funda- 
mental moral and ethical values. We 
cannot provide our youth with solu- 
tions for future situations which can- 
not be predicted; but we can provide 
them with some understanding of 
what the great thinkers of the ages 
have conceived to be man’s role and 
purpose in life as a part of their equip- 
ment for their “journey into the un- 
known.” If we do not do so we have 
abrogated our responsibilities as edu- 
cators. Scientists, yes; but moral men 
first. “The applications of science 
must be guided, managed, controlled, 
according to ethical and aesthetic 
principles and in the light of our 
most profound understanding,” says 
Professor Paul B. Sears, of Yale Uni- 
versity. (3) Nor will it suffice to in- 
troduce a few courses in the humani- 
ties into each curriculum. Some of 
our youth must become specialists in 
the humanities and they must be will- 
ing to descend to the market place 
and interpret their understanding of 
great human achievement, of true ex- 
cellence, of the creative spark in man; 
and scientists and statesmen must 
listen to them. 

Surrounded by a ferment of prog- 
ress in material developments, one is 
struck by the fact that there seems to 
be little progress to report in the re- 
lationships of people to each other. 
While science has advanced with 
seven-league boots on almost every 
front there has been, with only a few 
exceptions, little progress in centuries 
in man’s understanding of people and 
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how they react to each other. Since 
this is the area in which we have 
meagre advancement to record, per- 
haps it is the area on which we should 
be concentrating our research re- 
sources. Without question, our funda- 
mental problems now are not tech- 
nological but cultural. Although I 
see little evidence that it is beginning, 
and indeed little awareness that a 
start must be made, it seems to me 
that we must have, in the years im- 
mediately ahead, an extension of the 
boundaries of human knowledge in 
the fields of the social sciences of a 
magnitude equal to recent extensions 
of the boundaries of knowledge in the 
natural sciences. There is some evi- 
dence that Russia is conscious of the 
importance of research in this area and 
has made a start. How else explain her 
successful brainwashing techniques? 
I find this a more sinister threat than 
that she put a satellite into orbit be- 
fore we did. 

The one bright rift in the clouds 
on this horizon is the United Nations 
and its undoubted very real achieve- 
ments. This is a magnificent social 
experiment and we owe it full sup- 
port. But we need desperately to have 
some of the best minds among our 
young people preparing for basic pure 
research in the social sciences. Might 
we not then antitcipate achievements 
as dramatic and far-reaching as atomic 
fission or orbiting planets, perhaps 
more far-reaching, since it is in human 
relationships that we now experience 
our greatest failure? 

We have by no means examined all 
the facets of change which have im- 
plications for education: the increased 
Gross National Product, and its im- 
plications for improved standards of 


living; the shrinking work-week, 
bringing more leisure time; the mo- 
bility of our people (for example one- 
fifth of the population of the United 
States changed place of residence be- 
tween March 1957 and March 
1958); the prolongation of time spent 
in school and the possibility that this 
postpones the psychological attitude 
toward self as mature; the evapora- 
tion of distance as a factor in com- 
munications. You will think of others. 


The Threat of Standardization 


Wide-spread standardization in hu- 
man affairs can never obtain at the 
top possible level of human achieve- 
ment, and yet we seem to be moving 
rapidly in the direction of greater 
standardization for our best students. 
It is true that we have recently begun 
to recognize the great loss of potential 
as a result of the fact that so many of 
our top high school graduates do not 
go on to college, and huge scholar- 
ship programs have been developed 
to make college educaticn possivle for 
them. But it is disturbing to note 
that almost every undergraduate 
scholarship in the country is awarded 
on the basis of exactly the same set of 
criteria, a major one of which is suc- 
cess in the same set of tests admin- 
istered at the same time to thousands 
of young people all over the country. 
These are criteria which would have 
denied scholarships, perhaps even ad- 
mission, to Einstein and Edison. But 
it is the Einstein’s and the Edison’s 
whose loss we can least afford. Prac- 
tically, we may need a standard tool 
to apply in most cases (although I- 
am not convinced of this), but we 
must find some supplementary tech- 
niques to discover the unique individ- 
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uals among our youth and we must 
then provide them with stimulating 
educational experience. We may be 
fairly successful in identifying the top 
ten percent of our students. There is 
little evidence of progress toward 
identifying the unique one-half of one 
percent, and the more we standardize 
selection procedures for scholarships 
and admission the less chance we have 
to find them. We may be excluding 
our most creative and original minds 
from our colleges and universities. If 
this is true we are losing not only 
their best contributions as individuals, 
but also the leaven on others of their 
presence in the student body. Pro- 
cedures must be developed for the se- 
lection of at least some of our scholar- 
ship recipients to discover the few 
unique, creative minds which may be 
counted on eventually to add to the 
sum total of human knowledge. 

Identification and admission of 
those most likely to make significant 
contributions is only the first step. 
We must then provide the educational 
programs which will stimulate them 
to their greatest achievement. In a 
three-month tour he made in 1958, 
visiting thirteen leading colleges and 
universities, Dean Charles C. Cole, 
Jr. of Lafayette College reports that 
he found considerable ferment on the 
campuses and a concern for the able 
student but his conclusion was that, 
“Few institutions of higher learning 
are doing an adequate job of provid- 
ing for their superior students.” (4) 
He fears that what special programs 
exist may become a casualty of the 
heavy enrollments ahead. 

There is danger of standardization 
in another quarter, in the basic philos- 
ophy in many school systems that one 


of their primary purposes, perhaps 
even their major objective, is to teach 
“life adjustment.” In my opinion this 
is one of the most dangerous trends 
in education of the last few decades. 
It has been insinuated at all levels and 
is firmly entrenched in many institu- 
tions. If teaching life adjustment is 
our goal must we not then assume 
that the life to which adjustment is 
taught is as good as we can achieve? 
We could justify the goal on no other 
assumption. But are we ready to say, 
“This is it. We have found the good 
life. Now we have only to teach our 
young people to fit into the pattern, 
to adjust to it.” Of course we are not 
ready to say this. No society which 
is complacent, which is not dynami- 
cally striving toward a better way of 
life, can long endure. And yet we 
are in fact both denying and prevent- 
ing a struggle for better when we 
seek, and to the extent that we seek, 
only to teach adjustment or conform- 
ity to what is. This way leads to 
dreary mediocrity. 

It may well be true that this em- 
phasis on adjustment in education 
during recent decades is the major 
reason for the apathy reported among 
our college students, their unwilling- 
ness to work up to capacity, their ac- 
ceptance of the good-enough rather 
than the search for the best, their 
shying away from special course sec- 
tions, for example, in which they 
might have to do a little extra work. 

Fortunately for human kind there 
are always a few who do not fit the 
mold. But we have made it difficult 
not to conform. Educators should 
fan the spark of originality and in- 
dividuality wherever it appears and 
should create a social climate in which 
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originality is not only acceptable but 
is respected. It is the creative and 
original spirits among us who will 
lead us to the better life, and not the 
“adjusted.” 


Women’s Potential 


A proper interpretation of the edu- 
cational needs of women and the de- 
velopment of programs to meet those 
needs may well be one of the major 
crisis areas in education today. An 
adequate analysis of the matter would 
require more time than we have and 
would, in the end, be carrying coals 
to Newcastle, for each member of this 
audience has given long hours and 
much study to just such analysis. 
However, one aspect of the relation- 
ship of women to the total educational 
enterprise in the country is the apathy 
of so many of our young women and 
their reluctance to accept their full 
share of responsibility as partners in 
the world’s affairs. There are larger 
numbers of women students in our 
colleges and universities now than 
ever but of all baccalaureate degrees 
awarded, the percentage which goes to 
women is only a little higher now 
than it was a generation ago. Can we 
not find ways to stimulate more of the 
best of our high school girl graduates 
to complete a college education? Of 
all the groups of educators in the na- 
tion, the members of this audience, of 
this Association, are surely the ones 
upon whom this responsibility most 
squarely rests. 

Nor is it just a question of whether 
or not they pursue higher education. 
In a survey recently conducted coop- 
eratively by the Women’s Bureau and 
the Women’s Section of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association 


among recent women college gradu- 
ates, many of them indicate that they 
plan to continue work for some time 
after marriage (and we know that 
they will, more years perhaps than 
they realize); but most of them ex- 
press no interest in the development 
of a career. Is it just the pay check 
they want, or the excitement of daily 
contact with people? This is not to 
suggest that all our young women 
should become “career girls.” It is a 
plea that when they do accept a job 
they undertake it with some intention 
of advancement up the ladder toward 
positions of greater responsibility. 
This is an area in which it is danger- 
ous to generalize. We can all cite 
brilliant exceptions. But it would 
seem, by their own admission, that 
too many of our college women grad- 
uates are content with “just a job” 
and do not seek or even wish to accept 
increased responsibility. 

Nowhere is this more evident than 
on college faculties. On many small 
college faculties all over the country 
one finds most of the young men 
steadily pursuing graduate work to- 
ward a doctorate, while many, per- 
haps most of the young women faculty 
members are quite content with the 
meagre advancement they can expect 
with only a master’s degree and with 
no plans for further study. In the 
faculties most of whose members have 
doctorates we find a parallel situation 
with respect to research contributions 
and publication. The argument that 
this attitude on the part of women is 
justified on the grounds that they 
cannot expect promotion and salary 
increments on the same bases as the 
man seems scarcely tenable. Granted 
this is sometimes the case, but it is 
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time women quit pleading lack of rec- 
ognition and concentrated on earning 
it. Certainly the recognition will not 
come without first the achievement to 
Sastify it. In many cases the faculty 
woman who makes a really significant 
contribution to her institution or to 
scholarship does receive recognition. 
And, if it #s sometimes true that the 
woman has to be a little better than 
the man to receive advancement, then 
let us de a little better. The next dec- 
ade will offer unprecedented oppor- 
tunities for women on college facul- 
ties. There are college presidents in 
several parts of the country who right 
now are seeking women with doctor- 
ates for professional appointment and 
cannot find them. 

It is clear the country needs the 
contribution of women. There is no 
question that women in Russia share 
in education at all levels and in every 
field, in student bodies and on facul- 
ties. We must somehow find the way 
to change the attitude of young wom- 
en in this country, and perhaps also 
the attitudes of their families and 
their communities, so that they recog- 
nize an obligation to make some rea] 
contribution of excellence, whether it 
be through a job, politics, creative 
work in the arts, or research. As the 
counselors of our girls and women at 
all levels of education, this is a group 
which must accomplish the change. 

It would be less than honest not to 
admit that there is another side to the 
medal. There are some special prob- 
lems for women: the interruption for 
child bearing, the confining nature of 
the care of small children, the need to 
adjust to family moves brought about 
by the husband’s work, and other 
problems. Maybe it is harder for 
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women students to get the top gradu- 
ate fellowships, but fewer of them 
apply. The important thing to em- 
phasize now is the need for women to 
accept a full measure of responsibility 
for the world’s work, the side of the 
medal to which we have given little 
attention, rather than the struggle for 
recognition for women. This does not 
mean that one cannot point out dis- 
crimination where it exists, and seek to 
overcome it; but one must be all the 
more sure in each case, that it does 
exist. There is a tendency to assume 
discrimination for any woman of low 
rank and salary, and to chide men ad- 
ministrators and challenge them to 
judge each woman on her merits as 
an individual. Such an easy general- 
ization on the part of women critics is 
as dangerous as the discrimination on 
the part of the men. Women too must 
learn to judge each woman on her 
own individual merits. 

As a group we may be in part re- 
sponsible for the fact that so many of 
our women students “sell themselves 
short.” Dr. Conant, in his survey of 
high schools, found that among the 
superior students, too many of the 
girls are counseled into courses which 
do not qualify them for admission to 
college. The members of this Associa- 
tion are the counselors of the girls. Is 
this then our fault? Have we discour- 
aged, or even made impossible college 
attendance for many of our superior 
girls? At the college level have we 
let too many of our superior women 
students slip into easy four-year termi- 
nal courses which do not qualify them 
for admission to graduate school but 
lead only to routine jobs without op- 
portunities for advancement? Have 
we discouraged too many from trying 
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for high level achievement by repeat- 
ed reiteration of the opinion that a 
woman cannot gain recognition as easi- 
ly as a man? 

Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, at the 
opening meeting of the eighth session 
of the United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women, said: 

“Among all the achievements of 
the past century, including those dis- 
coveries and developments that have 
transformed the lives of men and al- 
tered the very meaning of time and 
space, it may be doubted whether any 
is so profoundly significant and in the 
long run so beneficial as the emancipa- 
tion of women.” 

Education, and we uniquely among 
educators, must assure that our women 
students live up to that emancipation. 
Here indeed is a crisis to try our edge. 

In conclusion perhaps we should 
look at the very nature of education 
itself in our time. It is identified with 
our national security in a way which 
has never been true before, both for 
the cold war in which we are now en- 
gaged and for the hot war in which 
heaven forfend we shall have to en- 
gage, but for which massive prepara- 
tion may be the only deterrent. The 
weapons of modern warfare can be 
developed only through the most 
penetrating and creative pure research 
and the application of the results of 
research to complicated technological 
problems. And the race is swift. The 
minds of men are now a resource for 
security in somewhat the same way the 
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numbers of men who could be mobi- 
lized have been in the past ages. Ina 
new sense, then, national security de- 
pends upon the quality of the educa- 
tion we provide. No nation today 
dares fail to develop all its resources 
of human intelligence to their highest 
capacity. Education is the essential in- 
gredient of security in our time. 


We have discussed briefly only four 
of the crises to try our edge: Defini- 
tion of Goals; Factors of Change; The 
Threat of Standardization; and Wom- 
en’s Potential. Lest it be thought that 
I view these crises with alarm or a 
feeling of hopelessness let me hasten 
to say that such is not the case. The 
problems are not insoluble. We have 
successfully met crises before. We 
shall meet these. But let us disabuse 
our minds that ours is a trivial under- 
taking. It is sober responsibility 
fraught with challenge. Education to- 
day wears the mantle of destiny. 
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Report of the Discussion Groups 


RUTH R. BECK 


The spirited discussions following 
Dr. Roberts’ address thoroughly justi- 
fied the decision of the Program Com- 
mittee to provide for general member- 
ship participation during the 1959 
Convention. Their remarks focused 
but not limited by the two formal 
speeches of the day, deans and coun- 
sclors flashed the fine edges of their 
tempered metal as they tackled the 
crises they had found in common. 

Intrinsic in all the discussions was 
the recognition that organized educa- 
tional institutions do not control social 
changes nor the speed with which they 
occur. Equally clear in their discus- 
sions was the conviction of members 
of NAWDC that the techniques used 
in formal education to cope with these 
factors of change must be judged by 
their long-range effect upon the indi- 
vidual, not as opposed to society, but 
as the valued unit of society. 

The goal of education in our democ- 
racy must be the fullest possible de- 
velopment of each individual’s poten- 
tial for knowledge, skills, and values. 
The current emphasis upon the identi- 
fication and the education of the 
“oifted,” the “creative,” student can 
best be served by the pursuit of this 
broader objective. Traits of superior- 
ity are to be found in the otherwise 
“average” student. The well-moti- 
vated student often produces an excel- 
lence far beyond his measured aca- 
demic capacity. By what known stand- 
ards can the truly “original” individ- 
ual be identified? 


The goals of education, preparing 
students to face changes no one can 
foresee, must include the development 
of fundamental values: self-discipline, 
responsibility, truth, honesty, respect 
for the individual, integrity, the abil- 
ity to see and feel with others, and 
freedom (in the sense that the indi- 
vidual will not sell his soul). The 
spiritual characteristics of life, faith, 
reverence, humility, dedication, should 
also be included. Students are seeking 
the meaning of life. Should the cur- 
riculum include man’s relation to 
God? 

Much more basic research in the 
social sciences is imperative, but the 
most immediate need is for fuller use 
of the knowledge already available. 
Many educational practices are con- 
tradictory to stated goals. Expressions 
of creativity, by their nature non-con- 
forming, are often rated as inferior by 
accepted standards or interpreted as 
evidence of needed discipline. Do we 
lack courage to do as well as we know? 
Some of the components of creativity 
are curiosity, ability to concentrate on 
a subject of one’s own choice, and the 
organization of ideas into new pat- 
terns. All teachers, especially those in 
the elementary grades, must develop 
skills in observation in order to recog- 
nize the behavior of the especially tal- 
ented. Tolerance for unique behavior 
must be recognized by the administra- 
tion as “good discipline.” It is not, as 
often feared, a threat to teacher con- 
trol. An objectively descriptive vocab- 
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ulary for student behavior is needed. 

In many groups the tendency to- 
ward a conforming mediocrity among 
college students was deplored. There 
were also voices admitting the adult 
share of responsibility for this attitude 
on the campus. What we tell the stu- 
dents in the office and what we our- 
selves do and think must be synony- 
mous. Encouragement of creativity 
demands creativity in the faculty. Do 
not adults conform to the standards of 
their generation? The dean of women 
has responsibility for keeping policy- 
making bodies from being too rigid in 
setting and enforcing of policies. How 
can teachers develop a philosophy of 
life which will help them in the guid- 
ance of students in these rapidly 
changing times? Improved communi- 
cation between the high schools and 
colleges is essential for the adequate 
interpretation of the non-conforming 
student of high potentiality. Means 
of inspiring, motivating, stimulating 
the apathetic student is one of our 
most serious problems. We must learn 
to know our students and to learn with 
them. 

Conformity was not unanimously 
interpreted as a deterrent to sound 
educational goals. It was pointed out 
in one group that exposure to a com- 
mon body of knowledge may mean 
better understanding of peoples, not 
necessarily a limiting standardization. 

“Adjustment” was heroically de- 
fended in another of the groups, also 
through interpretation of meaning. 
“Adjustment is conformity to truth.” 
“Adjustment is not static.” So inter- 
preted, life adjustment programs are 
not in opposition to “content” courses. 

Two crises which thoroughly test 
the metal of every counselor or dean 


are the problems of earlier marriages 
and increased employment of women. 
The unanswered question of the prop- 
er education for women demands orig- 
inality of thought and the creation of 
new designs here and now. While 
society debates the role women should 
have, education must prepare them 
for the role they do have. At present 
at least two universities grant gradu- 
ate assistantships to husband and wife. 
Another university has admitted a 
woman of 64 years of age to candidacy 
for her doctorate. 

The quite general interpretation of 
higher education as preparation for a 
vocation (for earning a living) is a 
formidable block to women’s educa- 
tion, even with their increased em- 
ployment. The girl understands from 
her parents that the brother must be 
assured of his education, and she read- 
ily agrees that it is more important for 
her husband “to get ahead.” Thus 
conditioned, she “naturally” loses in- 
terest in academic achievement as she 
becomes more interested in marriage. 
In both high school and college she 
has also been required to state her goal 
in vocational terms. 

The role of the housewife (or 
homemaker) must be given prestige, 
and it must be expected that for many 
college women education will be inter- 
rupted by marriage. Sixteen colleges 
have been reported as working on 
long-range programs for women. Eve- 
ning classes for married women on the 
campus with their husbands are being 
tried. Educational programs must 


meet their needs as individual, home- _ 


maker, wage earner, and citizen. 
Women should be encouraged to re- 
sume their formal education when 
they are free to do so. Valuable pro- 
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fessional and cultural contributions can 
be made by women of forty and fifty. 
A study of doctoral candidates over 
fifty showed that age did not interfere 
with their ability to study. 

It is difficult to believe that within 
the adult lifetime of many attending 
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the 1959 NAWDC Convention young 
ladies were requested to withdraw 
from college upon marriage. On the 
many pages of notes taken by the re- 
corders during the group discussions 
there appears not one hint of nostalgia 
for “the good old days.” 





Anti-Westernism: 


Cause and Cure 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


In Bolivia, one of our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors, United States citizens 
have to seek a retreat outside the capi- 
tal, La Paz, to avoid hostile demon- 
strations precipitated by a Time Maga- 
zine article offensive to the Bolivians. 
In Iraq, until 1958 an active member 
of the Baghdad pact, crowds jeer at an 
American diplomat, and a Communist- 
influenced government is in power. 
The Mayor of Manila, speaking on 
Edward R. Murrow’s Small World 
TV program, tells us why we are los- 
ing friends in Asia in terms so bitter 
as to befit a foe rather than a friend of 
the United States. 

As these and other incidents are re- 
ported from around the globe, Ameri- 
cans ask themselves: Why are these 
non-Western peoples against the 
West, and particularly why are they 
against the United States? What is 
anti-Westernism? And how can it be 
cured? 

So deeply is the West imbued with 
the sense of benefits it has conferred 


on the non-Western areas in the past 
and is ready to confer in the future, 
that we find it difficult to believe anti- 
Westernism can exist and flourish 
without the help of communism. Yet, 
this is the harsh reality we must face 
in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa 
if we are not to fall prey to perilous 
illusions. 

The Russians did not need to lift 
a finger, fire a gun, or spend a single 
ruble to foment anti-Westernism in 
Egypt or Saudi Arabia, in Indonesia 
or Jordan. It’s in the air. It is deeply 
imbedded in the consciousness of peo- 
ples who have lived under the rule of 
Britain, France, or the Netherlands, 
not of Russia. True, the Russians capi- 
talize with marked success on a senti- 
ment against the West which corre- 
sponds to their own, but they did not 
in the first place create it. This senti- 
ment can exist and has existed apart 
from communism, just as some plants 
need no soil or fertilizer to remain 
alive. In fact, anti-Westernism was a 
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sturdy plant in Russia itself during the 
19th century under the tsars, long be- 
fore the Bolsheviks came on the scene. 

But, if these manifestations in Rus- 
sia were not initially a product of com- 
munism, were they an exclusive prod- 
uct of Russia’s historical develop- 
ment? Is the anti-Westernism we see 
today in other areas of the world just 
a carbon copy of that practiced in Rus- 
sia? Would it vanish if the West 
could discover some magic formula 
for eliminating Russia or sealing it off 
from the rest of the world? 

The answer, disappointing as it is 
for the West, must be in the negative. 
From New Delhi to Cairo, from Ja- 
karta to Karachi and Nairobi, men and 
women who have never read Marx, 
Lenin, or Stalin, and who often abhor 
what they know of Russia, are in the 
grip of the same emotions and ideas 
which fan the as yet unfinished con- 
troversy beween Westernizers and 
Slavophiles in Russia. Their anti- 
Westernism, like that of the Russians, 
is an explosive mixture of contradic- 
tory reactions inspired by rising na- 
tionalism. 

Non-Westerners admire our mate- 
rial achievements, the fruits of mod- 
ern science and technology. They long 
to have their own peoples benefit by 
these fruits, to which they feel en- 
titled by reason of living in the 20th 
century; this is the essence of what 
has been well called the revolution of 
rising expectations. But they realize, 
with a poignance which no Westerner, 
however sympathetic, can possibly 
understand (because like intense fear 
or joy it cannot be expressed in ration- 
al terms but must be experienced to be 
known) that their own countries are 
poor and retarded, ridden with disease 


and ignorance. The contrast between 
what they see around them, in Egypt 
or Indonesia, and what they wish to 
achieve is so staggering as to fill them 
with a sense of hopelessness and frus- 
tration. Instead of trying to escape 
from this state of mind by tackling the 
nearest practical job, no matter how 
modest it may be, they are likely to 
vent their feelings of disappointment 
against the West, making it the scape- 
goat for all the ills from which they 
and their countrymen suffer. 

The situation becomes all the more 
painful, for non-Western peoples and 
for the West, where the rulers, today 
or in the recent past, are or have been 
Westerners who may well have con- 
centrated on their own interests such 
as the building of strategic facilities or 
the development of resources needed 
by Western industry, rather than on 
improvement of the economic, social, 
and political conditions in the areas 
under their control. Then the anti- 
Westernism which is found even in 
independent nations such as Japan be- 
comes dangerously aggravated by anti- 
colonialism and, since the foreign 
rulers are representatives of white na- 
tions, also by racialism. To all these 
feelings must be added the fear of 
those who want to maintain ancient 
political and religious customs, that 
the impact of the West will destroy 
the fabric of the nation’s traditional 
life. They want to oust all Westerners 
before this horrifying prospect has 
come to pass. 

We, however, are particularly puz- 


zled by the tendency of the non-West- . 


ern nations to denounce Western colo- 
nialism yet say little or nothing about 
the colonialism of the USSR. Here 
again Russia’s past experience is much 
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closer to that which Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa are now undergoing 
than is the experience of the Western 
nations. Russia itself was a relatively 
backward nation as late as the 1920’s. 
It too, wanted to learn from the West 
yet feared its impact on institutions 
and on national security. 

This does not mean, and should not 
be interpreted to mean, that the Asian 
and African countries accept Russia 
without criticisms or qualms. They are 
aware of the dangers of eventual pres- 
sure from Moscow. They are not en- 
thusiastic about Russian dictatorship, 
although, being often accustomed to 
authoritarianism at home, they are less 
repelled by it abroad than the nations 
of the Atlantic community, where 
democracy is more or less an old 
story. Russia was not invited to the 
Afro-Asian conference at Bandung in 
1955, presumably because it is a Eur- 
asian, not an Asian or African, country. 
But Russia’s experience in moderniz- 
ing its economy and in making the 
difficult transition from ancient times 
to the nuclear age within a third of a 
century is of intense interest to all 
non-Western areas, which feel that 
they have more to learn, in a practical 
way, from a country far closer to their 
current problems and experiences than 
from such advanced nations as the 
U.S.A. and Britain. This sense of 
affinity with Russia, economic and so- 
cial if not always political, on the part 
of non-Western peoples of diverse 
religious faiths, political traditions, 
and international aspirations, consti- 
tutes the most difficult hurdle in our 
efforts to find a cure for anti-Western- 
ism. 

This cure cannot be found by de- 
nouncing communism, by demanding 
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that the non-Western nations abandon 
all contacts with Russia and Com- 
munist China, or by threatening to cut 
off aid unless they agree to join our 
side. Such moves would merely rein- 
force their hostility to and suspicion 
of the West and cause them to 
strengthen rather than weaken their 
still tenuous bonds with Moscow. 

As in the case of some other trou- 
bles, the most promising remedy is the 
hair of the dog. The cure for anti- 
Westernism is Westernization, but it 
cannot be forced on peoples by mili- 
tary pressure or financial handouts. 
Nasser in Egypt or Nehru in India, 
like the Japanese after 1867 or the 
Russians after 1917, must be free to 
take the initiative in accepting or re- 
jecting what the West has to offer. 
They must be free to pick and choose 
those features of our development 
they think best adapted to their own 
particular needs. 

The essence of anti-Westernism, in 
Tsarist Russia as in the USSR and 
other areas, is resistance to the as- 
sumption, which the West makes as a 
matter of course, that our civilization 
is superior to the civilizations of other 
regions and represents a norm which 
should be the ideal goal of Asians, 
Arabs, and Africans. When Glubb 
Pasha, upon reaching London after his 
expulsion from Jordan, was asked 
what it was the West had done wrong, 
he said that, while the West had com- 
mitted mistakes, it had also done much 
good but that its main error is its “su- 
perciliousness” toward the non-West. 
If the West is to succeed, it must learn 
to restrain its natural feeling of pride 
in its own achievements (a feeling 
which, when transposed to non-West- 
ern lands, looks and sounds like arro- 
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gance) and display modesty in offer- 
ing to improve the conditions of 
Egyptians or Indians. 

We must, moreover, constantly bear 
in mind that, as a matter of historical 
fact, many of these today economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries had 
achieved a high type of civilization 
and culture when our own ancestors 
were still relative savages. It is no 
wonder, then, that they think they 
have something to preserve. 

Nor is it enough for us to point out 
that the Communist powers now prac- 
tice the imperialism which the West- 
ern nations are in process of relin- 
quishing. For Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East, colonialism and imperi- 
alism have been associated with the 
West, and symbolized by the unequal 
treatment accorded by whites to non- 
whites. What Russia does in Eastern 
Europe, repugnant as it may be to all 
non-Communists, is regarded as a con- 
flict between white peoples.* 

What, then, can the United States 
do to counter Soviet influence? First, 
we must renew our efforts to facilitate 
orderly self-determination for those 
peoples who are still under colonial 
rule. This does not mean that all will 
benefit by achieving independence 
overnight but that we should show 
genuine concern for their desire to 
rule themselves in at least a limited 
form, perhaps, for a stated period of 
time, under the supervision of the 
United Nations. 


Second, when we advocate inde- 
pendence, we must accept the fact that 


*The situation changes when non-whites try to 
subjugate and repress non-whites, as shown by the 
sharp reaction in Asia against Communist China’s 
actions in Tibet. 


independence includes the right for a 
free nation to choose its own course 
in world affairs. We must stop criti- 
cizing those of the non-Western na- 
tions which, like India or Burma, 
choose neutralism in preference to 
membership in one or other of the two 
military blocs that have emerged out 
of the cold war. 

Third, we must look at foreign aid 
not merely as a weapon in the cold 
war. We must understand that it is in 
our national interest to give aid to the 
underdeveloped countries, even if 
communsim did not exist, in order to 
improve economic and social condi- 
tions in the world community of which 
we are a part. Once we realize that 
the goal of foreign aid is not just to 
defeat communism but to advance the 
development of non-Western areas, 
then we should think of long-term aid 
of a more substantial character than 
we have undertaken in the past. Eco- 
nomists calculate that we could and 
should allocate $3 billion a year dur- 
ing two or three decades for economic, 
as distinguished from military, aid. 
This figure may seem large, but it is 
less than one percent of our national 
income. 

Fourth, we must realize that for- 
eign aid cannot be considered apart 
from foreign trade. The non-Western 
nations have no desire to become per- 
manent pensioners. They do not want 
just to receive handouts; they want to 
stand on their own feet and gain self- 
respect. But they can do this only if 
they can repay the long-term loans we 


may make to them. And this they can _ 


do only if they can sell their products 
in Western markets. This means that 
we and our allies must rethink the 
character of world trade. 
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And, finally, we must learn that re- 
lations with the non-Western nations, 
if they are to be successful, have to be 
a two-way street. We have much to 
offer in terms of democratic pro- 
cedures and technological skills, but 
we can greatly enrich ourselves by 
sharing their contributions to the 
world’s cultural heritage through reli- 
gion, philosophy, art, literature, and 
music. 


This five-point program may sound 
like a tall order. But no one who has 
faith in the American way of life can 
believe that we are unable to meet 
Russia’s challenge for peacetime com- 
petition in the non-Western world. 
As The New Yorker said about the 
world domination dreams of the Nazis 
when Germany conquered France in 
1940: “We, too, can dream dreams 
and see visions.” 





Personnel Research—Theory and Practice 
RUTH STRANG 


Research has long been listed as one 
of the major functions of personnel 
workers. At our 1959 Convention, 
the program committee offered us the 
opportunity to give serious considera- 
tion to this important aspect of our 
work. To gain perspective we should 
ask such questions as these: What re- 
search methods have been used in 
other fields? What are the major 
trends of research applicable to our 
field? What is a sound theoretical 
framework for our research studies? 
How can research aid us? What are its 
limitations? How can we keep up 
with research findings? What can we 
contribute to research in personnel 
work? 


ResEARCH METHODS IN OTHER 
FIELDs 


Research methods must be deter- 
mined in the light of objectives. Inso- 
far as personnel work is an art, “de- 
scriptive inquiry” is an appropriate 


method (4). Such research holds a 
mirror up to our work and helps us 
to view it more objectively and criti- 
cally. 

Insofar as personnel work is a sci- 
ence, we may use scientific methods of 
inquiry. It is frequently objected that 
these methods are not appropriate to 
our field. Certainly we should not at- 
tempt to reduce personality to a 
mathematical formula, or to let a 
machine determine a student’s educa- 
tional plans. One principal, when 
questioned about his grade placement 
of a student, replied, “Well, we put 
him through the calculator and he 
came out that way.” Attempts of this 
kind spring from a misunderstanding 
and misapplication of modern research 
methods. Scientific method is not syn- 
onymous with machine method. 

Intuition, long prized by deans, 
may enter into research in the physical 
sciences. The hypotheses or proposi- 
tions tested in scientific experiments 
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may come from an intuition, or flash 
of insight into some familiar situation. 
Intuition may also be involved in 
forming a new pattern or Gestalt out 
of apparently dissociated data. This 
is a mental process that short-circuits 
regular mathematical or interpretive 
procedures and is praised by physical 
scientists. 

The physical scientists also have the 
same problem as we do in applying 
statistical statements about groups of 
particles to individual particles. The 
results of such research can only be 
expressed as probabilities. 

In the field of education, more 
closely related to our field, the two 
decades from 1910 to 1930 saw an 
increase in quantitative, scientific in- 
vestigation of educational problems 
and methods. Around 1930 there be- 
gan to be objections that the problems 
under study were altogether too nar- 
row and trivial. More emphasis was 
put upon “the whole child.” Research 
methods at that time were not ade- 
quate to deal with such a complex con- 
cept, or with the intangible but influ- 
ential element of values. During the 
last decade there has been a strong 
trend toward developing “generaliza- 
tions of increasing scope and signifi- 
cance.” Even more recently, questions 
have been raised about the possibility 
of making any generalizations, despite 
the many improvements, meanwhile, 
in statistical methods for dealing with 
complexity. Perhaps our quest for 
generalizations should give way to 
inquiry into the complexity of any 
given life situation; our emphasis on 
“either-or” should be replaced by a 
recognition of each as parts of a com- 
plex whole. It is impossible to make 
generalizations that will apply to all 
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individual cases. Caution in making 
and in applying generalizations is 
indicated. 


An interesting difference between 
research in the physical sciences and 
research in education concerns the use 
of control or comparison groups. 
Physical scientists set up a different 
type of control-group experiment than 
that which has been used so extensive- 
ly in education. Educators have tried 
to set up two groups with identical 
distribution of characteristics, subject- 
ing them to different forces or stimuli 
and noting the difference in result. 
Since it is impossible to equate two 
groups of students with reference to 
all the factors that may influence the 
results, the conclusions of this type of 
control-group experiments are always 
tentative, even apologetic. This meth- 
od, scientists rarely use. Instead, they 
plot and analyze changes in a given 
group in which changes of forces or 
stimuli are acting over a period of 
time. This “method of concomitant 
variation,” as described by J. S. Mill, 
has great possibilities for research in 
our field. Thus it might be possible to 
study the complex results of a chang- 
ing complex situation. At least we 
should try. 


Major TRENDs IN RESEARCH 


Over the years, research problems 
and designs have changed. Studies in 
both counseling and group activities 
conducted in the decade from 1927 to 
1937 consisted largely of surveys and 
the determination of coefficients of 
correlation between separate factors. 
such as participation in extracurricular 
activities and intelligence. Now there 
are several very important trends. 

1. More recognition of the com- 
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plexity of prediction. The modern re- 
search worker is not content with re- 
porting a simple correlation between 
two factors, for example, intelligence 
test scores and freshman grades in col- 
lege. He now realizes that many fac- 
tors or variables may influence this 
relation and that a given test will be 
a useful predictor for some students 
but not for others. Therefore he must 
study these “moderator variables,” 
such as persistence, purpose, reading 
ability, sociability, and dozens of other 
factors that may affect the relation be- 
tween grades and intelligence test 
scores. Because of the large number 
of possible factors, this is a laborious 
and expensive process—which is 
greatly facilitated, nowadays, by the 
use of IBM machines. Instead of set- 
ting up and testing separate hypoth- 
eses, the machine will make a rapid, 
systematic search for the relations be- 
ing sought. Statistically oriented re- 
searchers are more and more trying to 
take into account a very large number 
—though not all—of the subtle vari- 


‘ables, and assign each its relative im- 


portance in the making of predictions. 

The ultimate in this type of statisti- 
cal study is the one on which John 
Flannagan has embarked. It involves 
a carefully selected sampling of one 
thousand high schools; five hundred 
thousand students; two days of testing 
including aptitude, achievement, and 
interest tests; personality ratings; 
statements of occupational preference; 
and biographical information. The 
plan includes a follow-up of the initial 
sample. It provides a data pool which 
will make possible the study of a vast 
number of relations based on thou- 
sands—perhaps millions—of machine 
computations. 
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However, a statistically unsophis- 
ticated person, concerned with the use 
of research in counseling individuals, 
is troubled by certain questions with 
respect to the usefulness of statistical 
predictive studies in counseling: 

(1) Is it possible to measure and 
control all the factors that influence 
the individual case? If it is not, then 
may not the predictive relevance of 
the results be distorted? 

(2) In view of the rapid changes 
in our society, especially as these af- 
fect occupational information, will the 
predictions based on the initial testing 
hold good five or ten years from now? 
May not rapid social change make the 
predictions invalid? 

(3) Since the correlations are nev- 
er perfect, how does the counselor 
know that the individual he is coun- 
seling is not one of the extreme devi- 
ates, one of the nonconformists, as it 
were? If the personnel worker focuses 
his attention too closely on the central 
tendency, he may overlook certain un- 
usual features that are crucial in the 
individual case. In other words, pre- 
dictive studies do not predict for in- 
dividual cases. 

(4) Since these studies of stu- 
dents’ characteristics take no account 
of the events that have produced the 
characteristics, they give the person- 
nel worker no help on his most impor- 
tant problem—the understanding of 
antecedents and consequences in stu- 
dent behavior. They do not answer 
the question: How is the individual’s 
development related to conditions in 
his environment? This relation, of 
course, is very complex because the 
environment that influences an indi- 
vidual is the environment that he per- 
ceives. 
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Thus the counselor still must ob- 
tain information about the individual 
student. As Gordon Allport said, 
“The only way to make a certain pre- 
diction of effect from cause is to study 
the life in which the causes operate, 
and not a thousand other lives” (1, p. 
157). This is the approach most ap- 
propriate for deans and counselors. 
And it is sound to work within the 
area of our special competence. 

2. Study of patterns of behavior 
rather than single characteristics. The 
study of patterns, neglected in early 
investigations, has been given in- 
creased attention in the last few years. 
This is an important trend. From a 
simple kind of pattern analysis, statis- 
ticians have moved into elaborate 
computations to show clusters or pat- 
terns of characteristics. As back- 
ground for making case studies of in- 
dividuals the personnel worker will 
find various kinds of pattern research 
useful in that it alerts him to certain 
complex relations that should be con- 
sidered in an individual case. 

3. Study of the counseling process 
and group dynamics. Detailed, objec- 
tive analysis of the interview has been 
made possible by electrical recording. 
Rogers and his associates (7) have 
studied various kinds of changes in 
client behavior in nondirective inter- 
views, especially in those judged to 
be successful. Among these changes 
are greater self-acceptance, increased 
self-esteem, movement toward a more 
realistic self-concept, improved atti- 
tudes toward and relations with oth- 
ers, greater insight into one’s prob- 
lems, and other personality gains. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
most of this evidence is subjective— 
it comes from accounts given by the 


client himself and by his therapist and 
from results of other rating devices 
and projective technics. We should 
bear constantly in mind that the ulti- 
mate test of counseling effectiveness 
is objective evidence of the coun- 
selee’s ability to meet life situations 
more adequately. 

4. The study of diadic relations 
(9). The most important new de- 
velopment in analysis of the interview 
process is the study of the interaction 
between interviewer and interviewee. 
One of my students has been making 
such a study of reading interviews 
(6). He finds that what appears, on 
the surface at least, to be the same 
teaching or interviewing technic may 
elicit quite different responses from 
different students, and even from the 
same student at different times. He 
has also been able to note that certain 
changes in attitude toward and pro- 
ficiency in reading follow certain be- 
havior on the part of the worker. The 
basic technic used in this kind of study 
is content analysis, supplemented by 
insightful analysis of the data. 

Research in diadic relations may 
also relate patterns of student char- 
acteristics and behavior to current 
campus conditions or events. The per- 
sonnel worker may get some impor- 
tant leads as to how changes in living 
arrangements, curriculum, faculty ad- 
visory system, and group activities 
seem to be related to certain changes 
in the characteristics and behavior of 
students. 

5. Longitudinal or developmental 
studies. These are concerned with 
changes in the same individuals over 
many years. They provide the only 
way of obtaining evidence of develop- 
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ing patterns of character and person- 
ality. 

Some notable longitudinal studies 
have been made. Of special interest 
is Jean MacFarlane’s study at the 
University of California at Berkeley 
(2), which traces the long-term in- 
fluence of guidance upon the moth- 
ers of young children. Other out- 
standing examples of the long-term 
type of developmental study include 
the California study under the direc- 
tion of Harold Jones, begun in 1932 
with two hundred cases, and Lewis 
Terman’s famous study of gifted chil- 
dren now in its fourth decade. Longi- 
tudinal studies are also under way 
abroad, one involving several coun- 
tries and another concerned with four 
localities in Germany. These studies 
extend not only through time but also 
across national boundaries. The “Ca- 
reer Pattern Study,” limited to boys, 
now under way at Teachers College, 
is an application of the developmental 
point of view to vocational guidance 
(11). 

One difficulty in making longitudi- 
nal studies is that of keeping in touch 
with the original sample. In one Cali- 
fornia study the number of cases was 
reduced from two hundred to one 
hundred over a period of twenty 
years. Another difficulty is that of 
providing comparable methods and 
instruments appropriate at different 
age levels. Harold Jones also pointed 
out that persons making longitudinal 
studies need to possess certain traits: 
namely, willingness to postpone 
achievement of personal recognition 
and the reaping of rewards for their 
efforts, persistence and determination, 
and sheer curiosity. 

Longitudinal studies have proved 


to be important sources of understand- 
ing and insight. The California 
studies have shown how the adoles- 
cent’s status among his peers affects his 
development, and the respective con- 
sequences of early maturing and late 
maturing. They have shown how 
durable and sturdy children are—that 
maladjustment seldom results from 
a single brief experience; it usually 
takes unfavorable environmental con- 
ditions as well as unfortunate biologi- 
cal factors and a repetition of or piling 
up of detrimental experiences. These 
longitudinal studies have also called 
attention to the ineffectiveness of much 
current guidance—the same person- 
ality faults recur year after year. 

Longitudinal studies would have 
their maximum value for personnel 
workers if they considered students’ 
developing personality patterns in the 
light of influences and events in their 
environment. 

6. Case studies. The individual 
approach in research is represented by 
case studies. According to Kurt Le- 
win, a single case may constitute a re- 
search study. Comprehensive studies 
of individuals may have somewhat 
the same value as actual clinical work 
with cases; in a sense they are a sub- 
stitute for a certain amount of clinical 
experience. If we are concerned with 
the dynamics of development, if we 
want to find out why a student be- 
haves as he does, if we recognize the 
influence of variables not included in 
statistical studies, if we think there is 
a place for intuition—then we should 
regard the intensive study of the in- 
dividual student as an essential phase 
of our research program. 

There is a growing interest in tying 
together scattered strands of research. 
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To do this a theoretical framework is 
needed. 


A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Our research studies should fit into 
a framework that will include work 
with individuals, work with groups, 
work with students and parents, work 
with staff, and work with the lay pub- 
lic. The basic element in this frame- 
work is the individual with his drives 
or motives. These forces within the 
individual lead him to take action. By 
his action he makes changes in his en- 
vironment. These changes may bring 
him closer to his goal. 

However, the individual is never 
completely isolated. He is intermit- 
tently interacting with his peers, his 
parents, his teachers, his counselors, 
and others. Any act evokes a response 
from other persons which in turn may 
influence his subsequent behavior. 
Moreover, certain influences on the 
school or college campus, in the com- 
munity, in the nation, and in the 
world may affect this tremendously 
complicated network of interaction. 

We need a theoretical framework 
that takes into account this complex of 
forces and factors: the individual stu- 
dent’s drives and actions, the influence 
of his behavior on the group, the 
group’s influence on him, and the oth- 
er forces in the culture of the campus 
and community that help to deter- 
mine his personal and social develop- 
ment. Such a background of under- 
standing would help us to explain the 
behavior we observe (5). At the 
same time it makes research designs 
infinitely complicated. 

There is no essential conflict be- 
tween theory and practice. They 
should work together as a team. Per- 
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haps our greatest need at present is 
to fuse theory and practice, philoso- 
phy and reality. 

Theory helps us to “make sense” 
out of the behavior we observe in stu- 
dents or teachers. It may open up new 
possibilities and alert us to unnoticed 
elements in a situation. It helps us to 
organize our experience. It is useful 
in the exploration of new problems. 
It is a guide to observation and pre- 
diction. Someone has said there is 
nothing more practical than a good 
theory. Practice without theory may 
be an art but it cannot become a sci- 
ence (12). 

On the other hand, theory that is 
unverified by practice, or unsupported 
by sufficient pertinent facts and obser- 
vations, is likely to be unrealistic or 
misleading. It is quite possible to 
build a beautiful theory that remains 
in a world apart from the everyday 
situations personnel workers have to 
face. 

Practice tends so run ahead of the- 
ory. As Ruth Tolman (12) pointed 
out, long before scientists had deter- 
mined the body’s need for iodine and 
calcium the Chinese used seaweed in 
the treatment of exophthalmic goiter. 
Foxglove was an old wives’ remedy 
for heart disease long before anyone 
knew it contained digitalis. Such in- 
stances could be multiplied. In our 
daily personal practice today, we re- 
spond to human need by using our 
intuition and making thoughtful eval- 
uations of our work; thus we have 
often developed new technics and 
methods before we were fully aware 
of the underlying principles and the- 
ories. 

One reason why the results of ex- 
perimental research have not had 
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more influence on practice is that the 
personnel workers who should apply 
the research findings have not been 
involved in the research process. In 
many cases the conclusions have mere- 
ly been handed over to them. 

“Action research,” on the other 
hand, involves the people who would 
naturally use the findings. These peo- 
ple suggest vital problems for study; 
take part in planning the design; help 
to select or devise research methods 
and instruments; assist in collecting 
and tabulating data, and in drawing 
conclusions. Naturally they are more 
likely to carry out recommendations 
they have helped to make than rec- 
ommendations made by a remote ex- 
perimenter. One of our members, 
Margaret Pipes, has been conducting 
an action research with interested 


members of the faculty and personnel 


staff to clarify and coordinate more 
effectively the personnel program. 

Both fact-gathering and _ theory- 
making are necessary (3, p. 184). 
During the last decade interest in the- 
ory seems to have run ahead of indus- 
try in gathering facts. 

Any of these research methods are 
applicable to the field of personnel 
work, Of special value are those which 
recognize the complexity of human 
personality, and those which give 
deans and counselors the greatest in- 
sight and understanding in their work 
with individuals and groups. 


Wuat REsEARCH CAN AND 
Cannot Do 


Research results can aid the making 
of decisions by suggesting the possible 
consequences or outcomes of certain 
courses of action. For example, if a 
father wanted to decide whether to 
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send his daughter to college, it would 
be helpful for him to know what hap- 
pens to girls who go or who do not go 
to college and what advantages and 
disadvantages accrue from going to 
college. But these are only a few of 
the facts he needs. He needs to know 
more about the relation between satis- 
faction and success in college and the 
individual’s ability, purpose, and per- 
sonality. He needs to know the many 
ways in which colleges vary. He 
needs to know all he can about his 
daughter as an individual. Even if 
he has a vast amount of information, 
his own ambitions or biases may still 
lead him to make a faulty decision; 
facts do not automatically insure right 
decisions. There are intangibles that 
deflect logical inferences. Research 
that struggles with the complex of 
factors in a natural situation often has 
more significance for our work than 
an experimental design in which 
single factors are isolated and studied 
under artificial laboratory conditions. 

One value of an extensive research 
sampling of a whole population is 
that it gives us a basis for comparing 
the students or the situation with 
which we are working. It shows 
whether a particular student is “aver- 
age” or “typical.” However, we may 
well raise the question: “How useful 
is this information?” Averages con- 
ceal differences in individuals and in 
groups.- Norms leave local conditions 
out of account. Moreover, average 
conditions are often misinterpreted as 
“norma!” or even as “desirable,” as in 
the Kinsey reports. Much more valu- 
able than separate studies of specific 
student characteristics and specific per- 
sonnel practices and services, are in- 
vestigations like those of Nevitt San- 
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ford and those being conducted at the 
University of California at Berkeley 
that show how changes in students’ 
behavior are related to concurrent 
school, college, or community condi- 
tions and events. 

Research findings alert us to possi- 
ble relations, explanations, and solu- 
tions. They give us a reservoir of 
ideas, some of which may be relevant 
to the case with which we are working. 

Surveys picture present practice, 
and sometimes best practice. 

Case studies and clinical studies 
acquaint us with the possible behavior 
and attitude patterns that may occur 
within an individual. 

Introspective reports give us in- 
sight into the inner world of adoles- 
cents, and show us the ways in which 
they may perceive themselves and 
the external world. 

Controlled experiments give us 
clues about the causation of a trait, 
a pattern, a change. 

However, no research findings can 
give us the ultimate answer to our 
problems or dictate the decisions we 
or our students must make. Deter- 
minants of action always include 
unique personal and institutional fac- 
tors that research has not considered 
or cannot consider. 


Uriuizinc REsEARCH REsuLTs 


Why have research findings appar- 
ently influenced practice to such a 
slight extent? Two possible reasons 
for this involve the research itself: its 
lack of applicability, and the prob- 
lems of probability which it poses. 
The fact that deans are very busy peo- 
ple and that research reports are pub- 
lished in scattered sources are addi- 


tional reasons. That some personnel 
workers lack training in the interpre- 
tation of research studies may also be 
a factor. 

1. Review of the literature. Since 
we all need to know more about pre- 
vious and current research, a first step 
would be to summarize, synthesize, 
and evaluate research in the field. 
This I attempted to do more than 
twenty years ago in four volumes 
published by Harper and Brothers. It 
was an easier task in 1937 than it is 
now. During the past twenty years a 
tremendous number of investigations 
have been reported. But even then it 
was not easy. Many of the research 
articles were fragmentary and could 
not strictly be called research. There 
was a wide range in its nature and in 
its quality. Different methods and dif- 
ferent subjects were used in each 
study, making comparison of results 
impossible. The scope of the prob- 
lem is increased by the fact that much 
research in related fields has some 
relevance to personnel work. 

Following the making of a crea- 
tive summary of investigations the 
next step is to translate their findings 
into practice. This is the most difficult 
task of all. However, if research is to 
become a means to an end rather than 
an end in itself, it is necessary to iden- 
tify all applicable facts and insights 
and to show how they may be used 
by personnel workers. 

Obviously this is not a task for indi- 
vidual deans and counselors. It would 
require a staff embracing both persons 
who know research methods and per- 
sons who have had experience in the 


field. 
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Kinps oF ConTRIBUTIONS DEANS 
AND CouNSELOoRS CaN MAKE 


Before undertaking a piece of re- 
search one should ask himself three 
questions: 

(1) Is this an important problem 
that needs to be solved or a question 
that needs to be answered? 

(2) Are methods and instruments 
available for studying this problem or 
question? Too often one finds that no 
measuring instruments have been de- 
veloped for studying the most impor- 
tant problems. As a result the person- 
nel worker settles for trivial or frag- 
mentary research. 

(3) DoI have the necessary back- 
ground of knowledge and skill, the 
necessary creativity and imagination 
to study this problem? Although most 
deans and counselors are not prepared 
to do elaborate statistical treatment of 
data or clinical work involving the so- 
called “depth” interviewing, they are 
qualified to carry on many kinds of 
investigations between these two ex- 
tremes. 

In the light of the theoretical 
framework mentioned earlier, certain 
kinds of studies seem to be most im- 
portant and appropriate for deans and 
counselors to undertake. 


1. Collection and categorization of 
introspective reports. We should ob- 
tain more understanding of students’ 
needs and motives; of the way they 
perceive themselves and their envi- 
ronment; what makes them tick. 
Thoughts may have the strength of 
drives; drives lead to action. Action 
produces changes in the environment 
and influences the future conduct of 
the individual and of others. Here 
is an area for research within the 





dean’s province—to find out more 
about these drives—what motivates 
students of different ages, different 
abilities, and different socioeconomic 
backgrounds; also what motivates us? 
This would be a descriptive study, 
involving introspective reports (10) 
and inferences made on the basis of 
observation. 

2. Descriptions of student be- 
havior in life situations. It is not 
enough to describe an individual’s 
drives or motives. We should in- 
quire how they eventuate. This in- 
volves describing actions and relating 
them to drives, as antecedents to con- 
sequences. If a student has certain at- 
titudes and drives, how does he act 
under various circumstances? What 
effect does his action have? What 
changes are produced in his environ- 
ment as the result of his act? 

We need more facts—more accu- 
rate observations of student behavior 
in a great variety of situations which 
will show the wide range of possible 
variability. For example, we do not 
have enough facts on how individuals 
feel about a physical handicap, how 
their school work is affected by group 
rejection, how their school perform- 
ance and mental health are affected 
when a teacher “gets tough” and piles 
on the homework, what changes in in- 
dividuals are actually made by discus- 
sion group therapy. Someone has said 
there is nothing more permanent than 
an accurate observation. 

More specifically, we might study 
such learning problems as the follow- 
ing: 

How to orient students, not only 
to the school or college program as 
a whole, but to -particular learning 
tasks either in the curriculum or the 
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extracurriculum; in other words, how 
to engage the learner’s wholehearted 
and complete attention. 

By what processes do individuals 
arrive at certain end results; for ex- 
ample, how a student acquired her 
attitude toward smoking; how she 
learned to solve a certain problem— 
what procedures and processes were 
involved; what steps preceded an im- 
portant decision. More quantitative 
analysis has been done on the group 
process. But non-quantitative meth- 
ods of observation and interpretation 
are necessary in the study of both in- 
dividual differences and group dy- 
namics. In fact, these methods are es- 
sential to the interpretation of quanti- 
tative findings. 

3. Study of interaction. It soon be- 
comes obvious that we cannot study 
the individual in isolation. His acts 
affect others and he is affected by the 
acts of others. Robert R. Sears (9) 
has conducted and described signifi- 
cant research in interpersonal or 
diadic relations. Personnel workers 
cannot ignore the interaction of teach- 
er and student, the interaction among 
students, the interaction of client and 
counselor. 

4. Developmental studies. Person- 
nel workers are in a good position to 
make longitudinal studies of a com- 
prehensive kind. Deans stay in the 
same school or college for many years 
—their rate of turnover has been phe- 
nomenally low. Through their 
friendly relation with students, they 
can pave the way for future coopera- 
tion in filling out blanks or coming in 
for interviews. 

5. Study of student development 
in the educational settings. As part of 
their work, deans make more or less 


comprehensive case studies of individ- 
uals. They also know what is going 
on in the school or college environ- 
ment, and can thus relate environ- 
mental conditions to changes in stu- 
dents. In studies of this kind we 
would apply methods of research in 
child development, social psychology, 
learning theory, field theory, and the 
psychology of diadic relations. This 
would be a difficult and complicated, 
but highly significant, type of research. 

6. Evaluation of our work. There 
is value in reflection as well as in ex- 
perimentation. Having acquired facts 
and insights about forces and condi- 
tions that make it difficult for us to 
reach our goals, we should take time 
to reflect on them. There is a place 
for the elucidation of meanings as well 
as for the discovery of facts. From 
time to time we need to consider: 

Where we are—the survey type 
of investigation 

Where we are going—the study 
of trends 

Where we want to go—the study 
of goals and purposes. 

Students may be enlisted in evalua- 
tion studies. By helping students to 
appraise their own progress in rela- 
tion to their school and college ex- 
periences, we contribute to their 
growth as well as obtaining assistance 
in evaluating our work. 


Metnuops, INstRUMENTS, AND 
QUALIFICATIONS 


For the studies mentioned, instru- 
ments and methods are available. 
Deans and counselors have one basic 


requisite for these kinds of research—’ 


intimate, firsthand knowledge of the 
field. We obtain clues from life ex- 
periences. A president of the Ameri- 
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can Statistical Association once said 
that if he had to choose between a 
person who had experience in the 
field and one who had knowledge of 
statistics he would choose the former. 
The reason for his choice was that the 
experienced person would recognize 
vital problems, study them realisti- 
cally, and test the soundness and prac- 
ticality of his conclusions against his 
background knowledge of the field. 
The problem, then, is to learn what is 
significant to observe; how to observe; 
how to record observations; how to 
interpret them, relate them to one an- 
other, and express them in the form 
of ideas, concepts, hypotheses, prin- 
ciples, and theories; and, eventually, 
how to verify them. 


CoNCLUDING STATEMENT 


Deans and counselors are fortunate 
in being able to combine service and 
research. The methods which they 
use to understand and help individ- 
uals—observation, interviews, person- 
al documents, test results, cumulative 
records, and case studies—are also 
methods for collecting data for re- 
search studies. If we do our daily 
work accurately, systematically, and 
consistently, we shall in time have 
data from which we can derive in- 
sights that extend our understanding 
of students and enable us to perform 
our personnel functions more effec- 
tively. 
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Guidance-Personnel Work: 
The Near Look and The Far Vision 


RUTH BARRY and BEVERLY WOLF 


An Eastern fisherman and his In- 
dian guide were traveling by canoe 
through the lake district of northern 
Minnesota. The Easterner was con- 
tinually amazed at the Indian’s abil- 
ity to select precisely the right spot 
to draw into shore in order to make 
the portage from one lake to another. 
To the Easterner the shores lined 
with trees and underbrush looked all 
the same and he became more and 
more puzzled at the Indian’s ability 
unerringly to choose the spot for the 
easiest carry. Finally the Easterner 
asked the Indian how he did it. The 
Indian hesitated, thought a moment, 
and replied, “I use both the near look 
and the far vision.” 

Do our current endeavors exemplify 
both the near look and the far vision? 
The Indian guide claimed both are 
necessary. It is time for us to realize 
that the near look, which chains us to 
the tradition of the past and the tread- 
mill of the present, is not enough 
without the far vision, which enables 
us to look at the past, present, and fu- 
ture objectively, dispassionately, and 
creatively. The far vision by itself is 
not enough, for with it as our only 
tool we might become impractical 
dreamers. Neither is the near look 
enough. We need both and we have 
not had both in some time. 

Essentially this concentration upon 
the near look has made guidance-per- 
sonnel workers arch-traditionalists. 


For example, since the birth of the 
educator’s cumulative record form, 
many companies have developed 
numerous kinds of electronic machines 
for record keeping in banks, business, 
and industries and some of these ma- 
chines are designed to do specific jobs 
in particular businesses, but yet, edu- 
cators and guidance-personnel work- 
ers have made little or no application 
of new technological advances in their 
work. 

Even when we have considered 
electronic machines for school use, we 
have always taken existing machines 
and adapted them to our uses, or re- 
grettably adapted our uses to the ma- 
chines. Why have we not collaborated 
with some manufacturers to design 
machines peculiarly suited to school 
use? Such equipment would allow 
every teacher and guidance-personnel 
worker to have copies of the records 
of all his students almost immedi- 
ately, and make information about 
students truly useful. Such equip- 
ment would also eliminate our tradi- 
tional debates about the location and 
accessibility of files. 

New electronic machines for school 
record keeping would, of course, be 
expensive, but present outmoded rec- 


ord systems are also highly expensive’ 


in terms of money, time, and effort. 
In a few years, electronic machines 
might pay for themselves in money 
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saved, heightened morale, and con- 
served time. 

For over half a century, guidance- 
personnel people have discussed and 
pondered the problem of how to help 
all students. At the same time, they 
have steadfastly maintained an em- 
phasis on the one-to-one counseling 
relationship. This emphasis has a tra- 
ditionalistic effect upon prospective 
guidance-personnel workers. When 
students in training are asked the kind 
of work they most want to do, almost 
without exception they reply, individ- 
ual counseling with students. Last 
place on their list of preferences is 
usually assigned to group guidance 
activities of all kinds. Such tradition- 
alism is dangerous when mounting 
school enrollments indicate that a 
greater emphasis on group work and 
group guidance is neither a possibility 
nor a probability, but an absolute ne- 
cessity. For how else can we preserve 
and enhance the individual student’s 
individuality when we can no longer 
deal with him alone? 

Many deans are undoubtedly de- 
vising new ways of working with stu- 
dents in groups and new techniques 
for recognizing students’ individual- 
ity. These methods should be shared 
with all guidance-personnel workers 
and more especially with teachers and 
faculty members. All of us in educa- 
tion are in dire need of such tech- 
niques. 

How many of us have insisted that 
time be set aside in our programs for 
keeping up-to-date? Probably the 
fundamental question here is: Do we 
want to keep ourselves current with 
developments in our own and allied 
fields or do we like our squirrel cages 
in which we can run for 18 hours a 
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day without too much time to think? 
I submit that for most of us staying 
on the treadmill of constant activity 
is a great deal more satisfying to our 
egos than stopping to think about 
where all this activity is taking us, and 
why. 

The accusation that too much time 
is spent doing and too little thinking 
cannot be limited to guidance-person- 
nel workers. It is just as valid for all 
professional educators. The best- 
known and most widely read pro- 
nouncements about education are com- 
ing today not from the professional 
educators, but from outsiders or from 
people whose connection with educa- 
tion is at best tenuous. Is it because 
we in education have no ideas? I do 
not believe it. Is it because we are 
prisoners of the traditions and 
theories developed in the past for a 
past era? This seems more likely, but 
still not the whole reason. I am con- 
vinced that professional educators are 
simply not taking the time to assess 
the current political and social situa- 
tion and to think about their own 
work in the light of that examination. 

Time for research is more often 
provided for in guidance-personnel 
schedules than is time for thought, 
but it is rarely used. Perhaps what is 
needed within the Association is a re- 
search coordinating body that would, 
first, broaden the base of research 
operations; second, formulate over- 
all plans and research designs; third, 
assign definite research activities to 
members in strategically selected in- 
stitutions; fourth, collect, synthesize, 
and publish the information; and 
finally, offer suggestions about how 
the results may best be used in schools 
and colleges. If we honestly believe 
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in the importance of guidance-person- 
nel research, such a coordinating body 
might supply the impetus that we 
need to get started. 

Over the years, we have managed 
to shed some of our tendencies to view 
students in terms of their intellectual, 
emotional, social, vocational, and 
moral facets and to regard them as 
dynamic personalities. Now, how- 
ever, we partition students by tra- 
ditionally determined educational 
levels. Even within this Association, 
we have sections that deal with the 
junior high school, the high school, 
the junior college, the college, and 
the university student. There are, of 
course, problems that are peculiar to 
the particular educational levels and 
it is probably right that there should 
be associational provisions for dis- 
cussing them. But why are there no 
similar arrangements for focusing 
upon the problems of continuity? 
High school and college people oc- 
casionally discuss articulation. Surely 
there is more to continuity than that. 
I wonder how many of us have ever 
really tried to see formal education as 
a continuous process beginning in 
kindergarten and progressing through 
the various levels up to college, grad- 
uate school, and adult education pro- 
grams. If guidance-personnel work 
is regarded as part of the educational 
process, then the need for a develop- 
mental continuous approach to the 
work is obvious and we must make 
provision for it in our thinking, in our 
associational arrangements, and in our 
work. Continuity is a concept that de- 
mands the far vision. If we are going 
to interest ourselves in the concept 
and profess to incorporate it in our 
work, our own integrity requires that 
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we deal with continuity as a whole and 
in relation to education as a whole. 
This Association might make some 
provision for including elementary 
school guidance workers among its 
members. This inclusion would make 
the Association representative of all 
school levels and enable all of us to 
take a clearer, more comprehensive 
view of continuity in the total educa- 
tional process. 

Our final suggestion for the Asso- 
ciation is that it utilize completely 
and effectively its affiliation with the 
National Education Association. In 
historical terms, this affiliation began 
as a convenience and a support to a 
young, weak organization and, over 
the years, we do not seem to have 
realized the potentialities inherent in 
the role of a department of the larger 
organization. Actually our Associa- 
tion should be the voice for guidance- 
personnel work within the National 
Education Association; our policies, 
services, and suggestions should be 
available to the other departments; 
our interests and recommendations 
should be an integral part of the pro- 
motional activities of the larger asso- 
ciation; our members should be mem- 
bers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and of the departments most 
closely related to their individual 
interests. 

Earlier NAWDC met in concert 
with the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations and currently 
meets in tandem with the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 
This practice has its advantages, but 
need it eliminate variety? Might not 
we profit from some joint sessions 
with, for example, the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, the Association 
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for Higher Education, or the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association? 
We seem, at times, to have forgotten 
that when we, as guidance-personnel 
people, talk with others in our own 
field, we are the committed speaking 
to the committed; whereas in our 
talks with groups from fields other 
than our own, we can be both teach- 
ers and learners. There is no objec- 
tion to our meeting with the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, or even with the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Personnel Admin- 
istrators, when the occasion warrants, 
but we are hamstrung by tradition 
when we make a habit of it. We have 
much to learn from, and to offer to, 
other groups. 

A little over a hundred years ago, 
Henry David Thoreau wrote in his 
Journal, “The youth gets together 
his materials to build a bridge to the 
moon, or perchance a palace or temple 
on the earth, and at length the 
middle-aged man concludes to build 
a wood-shed with them.” Today in 
guidance-personnel work, we are en- 
gaged in what in Thoreau’s terms 
might be called “the woodshed era.” 

Concentration upon the well 
wrought woodshed is not the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the middle-aged 
man, but tends to characterize new 
developments and movements, wheth- 
er political, scientific, or educational. 
Once the original dissatisfaction, ex- 
perimentation, enthusiasm, and crea- 
tivity that give birth to a movement 
have dissipated, it is only natural to 
recognize limitations, delineate areas, 
and give full attention to securing and 
refining what was once new. Some 
people call this stage “being practi- 
cal”; some, “reaching maturity”; 
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others, “consolidating gains.” We, 
borrowing from an anonymous Indian 
and Thoreau, label it the “near look 
and the woodshed era.” 

There are many kinds of limiting 
woodsheds in _ guidance-personnel 
work today. Traditionalism has 
erected some of them. We have built 
other woodsheds because we lack a 
positive platform for our work. This 
lack has stifled the leadership that 
might enable us to “build a bridge to 
the moon.” 

Within the  guidance-personnel 
field, we have added to the confusion 
by increasingly adopting the term 
“counselor” to describe our work. We 
distinguish our counselors by descrip- 
tive adjectives (school counselors, 
residence hall counselors, guidance 
counselors, group counselors, recrea- 
tion counselors, admissions counselors, 
religious counselors, marriage counsel- 
ors, student counselors, teacher coun- 
selors) and even within the title of 
our Association, Women Counselors. 
In an attempt to clarify the nature of 
our work and in some instances to 
avoid the word “worker,” we have 
literally jumped into a semantic trap. 
By our overuse of the word counselor, 
we have identified ourselves with a 
single phase of our activities. Perhaps 
we do not define our counseling in the 
same way as do psychiatrists, psycho- 
analysts, and the increasing variety of 
psychologists. In so identifying our- 
selves, however, we have tended to 
pledge our first allegiance to psychol- 
ogy. 

Within the next ten years, an in- 
creasing number of states will un- 
doubtedly follow the lead of New 
York State in establishing licenses for 
counselors. While we should be the 
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first to applaud attempts to set up 
standards for counselors, we must be 
alert to the possible effects such li- 
censing may have upon the guidance- 
personnel field. If a close alliance 
with psychology is what we consider 
best, we should seek it knowingly and 
become the best possible psychological 
counselors. If, however, we do not 
wish to think of our work in these 
limited terms or to be trapped into 
doing so, we need a positive statement 
of what our alliances should be. 

With the current interest in and 
emphasis on guidance-personnel work, 
one of the greatest necessities is the 
formulation of a positive platform for 
the generalist. No other approach to 
guidance-personnel work is realistic 
for smaller schools and colleges and 
no other approach can furnish an in- 
tegrating element in larger institu- 
tions. An emphasis on individual 
counseling will mean concentration 
upon a small percentage of students; 
an emphasis on testing will stress the 
identification and selective aspects of 
guidance-personnel work; an empha- 
sis on vocational guidance will lead us 
into the pitfalls of the 1920’s when 
many educators equated placement 
with guidance-personnel work; an 
emphasis on special services will rein- 
force the service station approach of 
the early 1930’s. Any approach other 
than that of the generalist neglects 
certain groups of students or over- 
emphasizes particular aspects of the 
totality of guidance-personnel work. 
The generalist approach is potentially 
the most effective, practical, and in- 
clusive, but it will not prevail until it 
is stated in positive rather than nega- 
tive terms. 


What, for example, are we for? 


We are for inclusiveness; guidance- 
personnel work that will reach all stu- 
dents in fact not just in theory; that 
will include the better practices wisely 
used; that will evolve from and 
establish real continuity within the 
educational process; that will subject 
itself to continuous searching and 
critical self-evaluation; that will 
adapt rather than adopt materials, 
techniques, and concepts from all re- 
lated fields; and that will turn crea- 
tively to the forgotten areas of human 
relationships, curriculum, and _ stu- 
dent motivation and values. 

We are for developmental testing 
programs justified by both psycholog- 
ical and educational concepts. An ade- 
quate number of tests chosen wisely 
and interpreted well can furnish an 
excellent starting point for helping 
students. The uses and limitations of 
tests must be understood both by the 
people administering them and by the 
general public. A misused, inappro- 
priate, invalid, misinterpreted test can 
be far worse for the student than no 
test at all. Furthermore, testing pro- 
grams need to be planned for student 
development and across educational 
levels. Only coordinated endeavor 
can avoid misuse, over-use, unneces- 
sary overlapping, and excessive ex- 
penditures. 

In some communities, many school 
and college extracurricular activities 
duplicate, or compete with, those 
sponsored by out-of-school agencies. 
We recommend that guidance-per- 
sonnel workers re-examine their ac- 


tivity programs to see where duplica- . 


tion can be avoided and where certain 
activities can better be handled out- 
side educational institutions. We 
must also evaluate our practices in 
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organizing, guiding, and supporting 
student activities to make certain that 
we are not prolonging immaturity, in- 
stead of aiding maturity. 

We are for a real concentration 
upon developing effective methods of 
motivating students to greater 
achievement and wider interests. We 
have literally not begun to apply new 
concepts from cultural anthropology, 
sociology, and developmental psy- 
chology to our practical work in 
motivating students. 

We are for applying concepts of 
sociology to our work in the area of 
student values. Only by knowledge 
and acceptance of different value sys- 
stems can we deal with them construc- 
tively. Missionary zeal without un- 
derstanding can produce, not prevent, 
the maladjustments we seek to cor- 
rect. 

We are for intensive work in de- 
veloping mutual understanding and 
good human relationships among staff 
members in educational institutions. 
If we profess to help our students in 
this area, we must practice good rela- 
tionships ourselves. We cannot be all 
things to all people and we should 
not try to be so. But we can make 
great strides in improving our rela- 
tionships by honest self-evaluation 
and by discarding our defensive atti- 
tudes. 

We are for continuous experimenta- 
tion in every area of guidance-person- 
nel work and in every program de- 
voted to it. We believe that any 
guidance-personnel program that does 
not have and use specific time allot- 
ments for research and experimenta- 
tion is a dead program. 

We are for honest, fearless evalua- 
tion of practices and programs. We 


cannot evaluate our activities, how- 
ever, unless we change our attitudes 
toward the process itself. We in 
guidance-personnel work tend to ex- 
pect from the evaluative process a 
good report, a pat on the back for 
what we are doing effectively. It is 
reassuring to find out what we are 
doing well, but evaluation is not a 
very creative endeavor when the ac- 
cent lies here. If we evaluate and 
find that a current procedure is not 
worth the time and effort devoted to 
it, we should abandon that procedure 
regardless of vested interest and tra- 
dition. In reporting our evaluations, 
we must give equal, if not greater, 
prominence to our failures. The fail- 
ures give us the key to the places 
where our interests and greatest 
efforts must be focused. Only through 
evaluation carried out with the pur- 
pose of discovering our weaknesses as 
well as our strengths can we stimulate 
the discontent that spurs new creative 
action. . 

We are for a close relationship be- 
tween education and guidance-person- 
nel work. Guidance-personnel peo- 
ple should be able to relate the ma- 
terials from their field to constructive 
curriculum planning for both individ- 
ual and group purposes. This stand 
dictates a resumption of our responsi- 
bility for the intellectual development 
of students. 

We are for selling our point of 
view toward guidance-personnel work. 
If we do not promote our view, we 
will find ourselves operating in pro- 
grams that do not measure up to our 
standards and principles. We believe 
in good public relations programs 
within individual-communities and on 
a national scale. We have not sold 
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what we can do in terms of its use- 
fulness to educational institutions. We 
need not apologize for mot being spe- 
cialists because our chief value lies in 
being generalists. 

We are for a truly coordinated 
guidance-personnel program that is 
predicated on the needs of the particu- 
lar institution in which it operates and 
not on imitation of other programs. 
Such a program derives its practices, 


emphases, and staff from its aims. It 
exemplifies balance, perspective, and 
flexibility. 

Fundamentally, our thesis is a 
simple one. We can shed our tradi- 
tionalism. We can establish a positive 
platform and leadership for guidance- 
personnel work. We can demolish our 
woodshed era. We can combine the 
near look with the far vision. 





Personality Problems for Deans 


DANA L. FARNSWORTH, M.D. 


“Tt is better to light a candle than 
to curse the darkness.’—Emerson 


The national and international de- 
bate on how to improve our educa- 
tional institutions is a fascinating phe- 
nomenon. Specialists in highly tech- 
nical fields have suddenly discovered 
what is wrong and are saying so. They 
want more scientists, more linguists, 
more of everything. They are busy 
condemning John Dewey, Sigmund 
Freud, and schools of education. Per- 
haps some people are even becoming 
aware that they are more indebted to 
colleges and universities than they 
had previously thought. 

There is, on the other hand, en- 
couragement in the gradually grow- 
ing conviction of those who plan high- 
er education that they must take into 
consideration many influences beyond 
those of the teacher in the classroom, 
the textbooks, seminars, and assigned 
readings. Recognition of student cul- 
ture as a very powerful force, either 


pro- or anti-intellectual, has aroused 
widespread interest in the behavior, 
attitudes and aspirations of students. 
A variety of research programs cen- 
tered on the psychosocial develop- 
ment of the college student are in 
progress or preparation. As the inter- 
action of students and faculty becomes 
a focus of interest, it is only natural 
that awareness of emotions, develop- 
ment of character and understanding 
of personality should be given impor- 
tance comparable to that of intellec- 
tual development. In this broadening 
of the goals of higher education, deans 
and counselors must of necessity as- 
sume a vital role. 

The college dean who is responsible 
for the quality of student life is an 
inviting target for critics of the edu- 
cational institution which she serves. 


Everyone knows more about how she ~ 


should conduct her office than she 
does herself. Her every word and 
act is likely to be scrutinized very 
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carefully by both students and faculty 
but for widely different reasons. She 
has much or little power, depending 
upon the force of her own personality, 
her philosophy of interpersonal rela- 
tions, and the degree of support she 
receives from the administration. One 
may venture a guess that the less she 
uses her power, the more strength she 
can mobilize when a vital issue de- 
mands specific action. 

I believe one of the chief satisfac- 
tions of being a dean is derived from 
the privilege of working with young 
people at a time when they are as 
frank and honest about themselves as 
they can ever be. The young child 
may say with embarrassing candor 
what he thinks about any matter that 
gains his attention, but his experiences 
have necessarily been quite limited. 
The mature adult has learned to dis- 
guise his feelings in a variety of ways 
and to control his behavior so that it 
fits the requirements of his job or the 
expectations of his neighbors. The 
college student is usually quite frank 
with those whom he trusts and there- 
fore does not hide the inconsistencies 
dictated by his conflicting feelings. 
For this reason the opportunity to ob- 
serve late adolescents and young 
adults as they enter their final forma- 
tive periods is uniquely valuable for 
anyone who wishes to understand hu- 
man nature. 

A dean is, or should be, a student 
of human behavior and, equally im- 
portant, a student of the opinions, 
mores, myths and traditions that are 
so influential in shaping the attitudes 
and preferences of students in any in- 
stitution. Student culture can be a 
powerful force in strengthening efforts 
to attaining the professed goals of a 
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college, or it can weaken or even 
neutralize those efforts. If a particu- 
lar college is to achieve internal unity 
by coordinating the various social and 
cultural forces which encourage stu- 
dents to assume responsibility for 
their own intellectual development, 
someone must know what those forces 
are. The special privilege and oppor- 
tunity of the dean of students depend 
upon her competence in this area. 


In our current preoccupation with 
the weaknesses of our educational sys- 
tem, it is becoming evident that not 
only must the goals of our colleges 
be widened, but that in addition, many 
questions must be asked about the role 
of the truly educated person in na- 
tional and international affairs. In- 
stead of more and more people who 
can do what they are told capably, and 
well, we urgently need men and 
women of vision and purpose who will 
help shape the nation’s goals and not 
serve blindly in spite of grave misgiv- 
ings about the direction in which they 
are going. 

A dean of students therefore car- 
ries vast responsibility in professional 
as well as in administrative fields. It 
should not be sufficient for a newly ap- 
pointed dean to be merely a scholar 
in a particular discipline. Other at- 
tributes are needed. But what are 
they? What is the special professional 
competence of a good dean? Could 
it be possible that common sense is all 
that is required? 

Common sense is indeed a desirable 
faculty. It includes the ability to put 
one’s self in the other person’s place 
and to reflect how one would act or 
feel in that situation. It is possible to 
accomplish this because everyone has 
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much in common with all other peo- 
ple. With many other people, how- 
ever, there are also very great differ- 
ences. Therefore, common sense 
needs considerable supplementation 
in a dean’s office and elsewhere, if 
serious errors are to be avoided. As 
Alexander’ has clearly pointed out, 
common sense has several sources of 
error. An individual student may and 
often does indulge in deliberate decep- 
tion when he explains his reasons for 
questionable behavior. He may be- 
come involved in self-deception, not 
being sure of all his own motives. If 
some of his more undesirable motives 
have been repressed, it is only natural 
that he should put his best foot for- 
ward. The individual differences be- 
tween the student and those who are 
trying to evaluate his behavior may 
be formidable. Cultural, social, na- 
tional, religious, racial and sexual dif- 
ferences may greatly hinder mutual 
understanding. Finally, a dean may 
have her own blind spots caused by 
repression of motives that are not ac- 
ceptable to her. Being unable to ad- 
mit them in herself, she cannot recog- 
nize them in others. 


Although Alexander’s interest was 
the development of more scientific 
study of the personality by means of 
corrective psychoanalysis, his basic 
idea may be utilized in delineating 
the duties of a successful dean. We 
may thus employ the insights derived 
from personality research to enrich 
the processes of teaching and learning. 
If we are to surpass common sense, 
we shall have to learn how to recog- 
nize the sources of error inherent in 


7Alexander, F., Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis, 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1948, p. 25-27. 


it, without becoming suspicious, ag- 
gresive or intolerant while doing so. 

To think in dynamic terms about 
the human beings for whom we carry 
responsibility is not always simple. 
Facility in such thinking cannot be ac- 
quired merely by factual additions to 
knowledge. Many individuals with 
outstanding ability to manipulate 
ideas have little awareness of the im- 
pression they make on other people or 
of what others think and feel about 
them. People are not born with the 
ability to deal with and understand 
others perfectly. This, like other 
skills, can be developed, although 
with much greater difficulty in some 
persons than in others. 

Thinking about people in dynamic 
terms implies that there are no simple 
schemes for the explanation of be- 
havior. The personality of every in- 
dividual is an interacting system which 
influences and is influenced by every- 
one with whom there is contact. 
Therefore, in all fairness no two peo- 
ple should be treated alike. On the 
face of it, this might seem to make 
the position of a dean completely un- 
tenable. If she cannot reduce the be- 
havior of students to a system or reg- 
ulate it by rules impartially applied, 
how is she to control it? 

Perhaps we may throw more light 
on the dynamic concept of human be- 
havior if we examine the tenets of 
deans with different points of view. 
Some deans say that they must treat 
all students alike if they are not to be 
charged with playing favorites. Others 
feel that if a rule is made it must be 
enforced automatically without fear 
or favor, regardless of mitigating cir- 
cumstances. Still others believe that 
if there is too great understanding of 
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unusual behavior, sanctions for proper 
action will become weakened with a 
resultant loss of social control and a 
lowering of standards. A few may feel 
more comfortable in dealing with 
students if they tell them what they 
can and cannot do, let them know who 
has the authority, and exclude or re- 
ject those who do not care to conform 
to the formulated codes. By these 
“strict constructionists” exceptions 
are viewed as invitations to anarchy, 
or worse. 

“Oh, yes,” you may say, “it is all 
right for you, as a psychiatrist, to tell 
us we should think about people as 
you do. But where can we find any 
coherent system of personality de- 
velopment that is logical and realistic, 
yet not contradicted by people who 
are as competent as the formulators 
of the system?” This is indeed the 
crucial question. Phrased another 
way, it might read, “Can we simplify 
the exceedingly complex field of per- 
sonality sufficiently to permit those of 
us from many disciplines to under- 
stand and use its concepts without ob- 
scuring the complexities?” Or, more 
simply, “Is there available a theoreti- 
cal scheme for understanding person- 
ality that is acceptable to specialists 
and readily comprehensible to edu- 
cators?” 


I believe there is. The most sensi- 
tive and astute theorist, whose work 
in this field has come to my attention, 
is Erikson.” His theory of personality 
development, as described in his 
books and recorded discussions, has 


*The best summary of Erikson’s thought now easily 
available is contained in the report on the 1950 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, edited by 
Whitmer and Kotinsky, entitled Personality in the 
Making. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952.) 
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the merits of corresponding to the 
facts which we observe in our clinical 
work with young people and yet not 
limiting the thinking of those who 
use it. It also utilizes words and 
phrases familiar to all disciplines. In 
brief, Erikson envisions the child as 
progressing from early infancy to ma- 
turity through a series of stages in 
each of which certain fundamental 
qualities characteristically develop. 
Satisfactory acquisition of the desir- 
able qualities in any given stage pre- 
disposes to effective development in 
succeeding stages. The various stages 
are not rigidly separated, nor are the 
desirable qualities absolute. For ex- 
ample, Erikson believes that the chief 
developmental task in the first 15 
months of life is to acquire a sense of 
trust in other human beings, when 
that trust is justified. The opposite 
quality, mistrust, becomes preponder- 
ant when the child’s experiences have 
been mainly disconcerting. To be com- 
pletely trusting would be disastrous, 
and to trust no one would be utterly 
constricting and frustrating. A prop- 
er balance, with the sense of trust in 
the ascendancy, is considered the de- 
sirable goal. Similarly, the child 
works his way toward maturity 
through the development of a sense 
of autonomy, initiative, duty and ac- 
complishment, identity, intimacy, 
creativity (parental sense) and integ- 
rity. The opposites of these traits are 
shame or doubt, guilt, inferiority, 
identity diffusion, isolation, self-ab- 
sorption and disgust or despair. 

We who work with college students 
are particularly interested in the last 
four, in that we wish for our students 
a keen awareness of who and what 
they are, the capacity to enter into 
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helpful relations with others, goals 
far beyond their own private wants, 
and the type of security that is based 
on firm acceptance of their own pe- 
culiar strengths and the dignity of 
their own persons. It is possible to 
apply many of the concepts of Erik- 
son’s theory of personality develop- 
ment to an understanding of the rela- 
tions between people. A dean must of 
necessity cultivate a knowledge of how 
people react to one another, both 
singly and in groups. The fabric of 
democratic government is maintained 
by cultivating a sufficiently widespread 
knowledge and acceptance of govern- 
mental processes so that the leaders 
have the consent of the majority of 
the people they are ostensibly leading. 
Similarly, in educational institutions 
it appears to be desirable to encour- 
age the students to continue to want 
what they came to the college or uni- 
versity to get. Anti-intellectual in- 
fluences are ubiquitous in all colleges 
just as they are in all communities. 
If, however, a goodly number of fac- 
ulty members understand the forces 
that encourage intellectual pursuits, 
many students can be saved from be- 
coming what Hans Zinsser called 
“permanent intellectual undergrad- 
uates.” No one is in a more favorable 
position to aid in spreading knowledge 
of this kind than the dean of stu- 
dents. 

My remarks thus far have been de- 
voted to what deans should know. 
Now I should like to comment on 
seme of the qualities needed by the 
ideal dean of women. She, like the 
executive in business, has need of 
much sheer physical endurance. This 
is not the kind needed by the athlete. 
It is rather the ability to live under 
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constant pressure and, indeed, thrive 
upon it. To live at the vortex of many 
powerful forces can be enjoyable if 
one has learned how to avoid being 
carried away by any one of them. To 
be effective a dean must realize that 
imperfection is the very reason for 
her being. Were it not for lack of 
knowledge, immaturity, wide individ- 
ual differences, conscious and uncon- 
scious deception, low standards of 
thought and behavior, and other re- 
grettable factors, there would be no 
need for deans, or for that matter, of 
colleges. 

A dean of women should be sure 
of what she is trying to do; firm with- 
out being offensive or punitive; im- 
mune to criticism which is improper 
and unjustified, but sensitive to that 
which is constructive. Her position is 
a powerful one in most colleges, if 
she is capable of acting wisely and is 
not required to moralize or pass judg- 
ment on every deplorable situation 
that comes to her attention. She 
should be deeply aware that when a 
girl appeals to a college official for 
help about a problem which involves 
possible violation of accepted stand- 
ards, forces within that girl are strug- 
gling for a more suitable solution than 
she has yet found. In the attempt to 
maintain her balance when such com- 
plex forces are impinging upon her, a 
dean must be surefooted and gentle, 
able to counter pressures from diverse 
sources by letting them cancel each 
other out in as far as possible and, 
when they do not neutralize one an- 
other, to make judgments which re-. 
sult in progress or correction of er- 
rors. She needs that all too rare, but 
very desirable type of strength that 
will enable her to admit mistakes and 
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change decisions. Finally, it is abso- 
lutely vital that she have a sense of 
humor which will enable her to recog- 
nize the absurdity of the positions she 
may get into from time to time and 
to retreat from them with dignity. 
There is no greater privilege than 
working with young people, especial- 
ly with those who are soon to become 
leaders in their communities and pro- 
fessions. If we can treat students not 
so much in terms of what they are at 
the moment but in terms of what they 
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may become, even when they fall far 
short of the ideal, both we and our 
students will profit. By assuming that 
they mean well, particularly if they 
respect us, we can help them develop 
their own sense of responsibility at a 
maximum rate. Only by working to- 
gether toward common goals can we 
make optimum progress in building 
a society which is both strong and free, 
one in which every individual has op- 
portunity to develop his abilities to 
their highest limits. 





The College Influence on Student Character*# 


EDWARD D. EDDY, JR. 


One of the favorite pastimes of the 
present era is wringing our hands in 
despair and crying loudly over the 


deep-seated decadence of today’s 
youth. We are told that this is a very 
nasty generation, corrupt, distorted, 
self-seeking, and obviously incapable 
of making any sense out of the world 
which the older generation is handing 
It. 

Recently I came across this quota- 
tion which is now one of my favorites: 
“Denunciation of the young is a part 
of the hygiene of older people, and 
greatly assists in the circulation of 
their blood.” What I rebel against 
most is the idea that today’s college 
youth somehow ought to be serene, 
purposeful, and endowed with all of 


“Excerpts from a paper read at the NAWDC 
Convention, March 1959. For a full report of the 
study see The College Influence on Student Character 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 1959). 


the attributes which are so obviously 
missing in their adult counterparts. 
Those of us on the college campus 
should never forget that youth is a 
time of ferment, not cement. We 
should disturb at every turn the ce- 
menting process, and encourage in 
every way the right kind of ferment- 
ing activity. 

In 1958 three of us, under the 
sponsorship of the American Council 
on Education, set out to find answers 
to questions such as these: What is the 
college’s responsibility for character 
development? How is character train- 
ing related to the professed aim of in- 
tellectual development? What posi- 
tive and negative influences now oper- 
ate on the campus? In what direction 
should the colleges be moving to deep- 
en their impact? 

We concentrated our attention on 
twenty colleges and universities repre- 
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senting all the major types and sizes. 
Geographically they were located in 
17 states-—from California to New 
England, and the time involved was 
one year. Essentially we employed a 
modified version of the participant- 
observer approach. Two of the three 
staff members were recent college 
graduates who could pass easily as 
college students and who lived with 
students in dorms, fraternities, and so- 
rorities, ate with them, went with them 
to classes and activity meetings. In 
addition, we interviewed faculty and 
staff members. In this way we began to 
feel the pulse of the college student 
and to understand a bit better his reac- 
tions to planned and unplanned influ- 
ences. Thus, in a broad sense, we at- 
tempted to explore the whole field of 
character development in higher edu- 
cation in the hope of giving some 
direction for further research in this 
important field. 

We found, first of all, that what the 
college expects of its students is a 
_ highly important determinant of what 
the student actually will gain from his 
education. This level of expectancy is 
not confined to academic work but 
permeates the living units, the social 
life, and all else that comprises the 
collegiate experience. One student 
mirrored many others when he said: 
“Where I find weakness, I take ad- 
vantage of it; but where I find 
strength, I respect it.” 

But does the college expect enough? 
We don’t think so. On only a handful 
of the campuses which we visited did 
many students claim that they were 
performing to their full capacity. They 
admitted readily that they were not 
working hard enough. The major 
topic of campus conversations was stu- 
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dent apathy. One faculty member 
summed it up well in his definition: 
“Apathy is another way of describing 
the attitude that registers superficial 
or studied indifference. The unfortu- 
nate result is satisfaction with medi- 
ocrity.” 

To any one concerned with the right 
kind of higher education, it should be 
evident that mediocrity in any form is 
corrosive to both intellect and char- 
acter. If the student is to value his 
learning, indeed his whole college ex- 
perience, he must not receive it too 
easily. We believe that the student 


‘should have the experience of exacting 


and sometimes exhausting work. This 
means not sweat-shop intellectualism 
but intelligent involvement. If al- 
lowed to persist, mediocrity has un- 
fortunate consequences for all that the 
student does. It means ease, not edu- 
cation, and no education should be 
easy. 

A primary task of any self-respect- 
ing college is to inspire the student to 
move out from his once-narrow con- 
fines into challenges which require the 
best of his talents. It is this experience 
which reveals to the student both his 
strengths and his weaknesses, an im- 
portant lesson which the college could 
teach more often to both over- and 
under-confident young people. 

The level of expectancy is estab- 
lished and maintained primarily 
through the adult members of the 
campus community, the faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff. The great majority 
of students spoke frequently and free- 
ly of the impact on their lives of the . 
good teacher. The students give a 
positive reaction only to certain quali- 
ties in the man and his method, and 
are quick to reject the pretense of 
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complete objectivity. A student put 
it beautifully: “We are called the si- 
lent generation, but can you really 
blame us? We have studied under 
those who make a fetish of silence.” 

Curiously enough, both students 
and faculty members were quick to 
condemn the rigidity of the curricu- 
lum and the lasting impact upon it of 
stultifying tradition. No curricular 
reorganization can ever be truly suc- 
cessful without the essential ingredient 
of student interest and enthusiasm. 
Freshmen, particularly, were unhappy 
with their work and it seemed evident 
that many colleges have failed to rec- 
ognize the importance of the freshman 
year in gaining and holding student 
interest, when enthusiasm is at its 
height. Over and over students told 
us that the content and the method of 
higher education are not sufficiently 
related to the rest of life, nor is what 
they study genuinely relevant to their 
interests. Because of this lack of rele- 
vance, students tend to regard the four 
years of college as a parenthesis, with- 
in which they can perhaps be them- 
selves for the last time before “real 
maturation” sets in. It encloses some- 
thing which is unrelated to what went 
on before or to what will follow; nev- 
ertheless it seems to them socially nec- 
essary, both as a custom and for the 
sake of a better life. This is the back- 
ground for the attitude of one student 
who said, “They keep telling us that 
college is preparation for life, but I’m 
alive now!” If college is regarded 
only as a parenthetical respite, the stu- 
dent may well come to feel that there 
are two worlds in which to live, the 
here and the then. 

The student’s disappointment in 
college education is especially keen 
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because, below that superficial attitude 
of apathy, is a deep introspection. It 
seemed to us that students want, often 
with great eagerness, a frame of refer- 
ence for their lives. They are not a 
“generation without a cause,” but, 
rather, a generation looking desperate- 
ly for a meaning in all the causes 
which so constantly surround them. 
This frame of reference is not neces- 
sarily a religious frame. We found no 
religious revival in progress, but nei- 
ther did we find many students to be 
anti-religious. The approach is intel- 
lectual, with the eager request that 
religion be open to the same kind of 
intellectual searching applied to other 
fields. Students will not respond to 
empty moralizing nor will they com- 
mit themselves until they have found 
what are, for them, adequate grounds 
for commitment. 

Of particular concern to all person- 
nel workers is the effect of the total 
environment on the total student. The 
task of a deliberate education of lead- 
ers is no simple one and it must in- 
clude all that happens on a campus. 
The words of Woodrow Wilson put 
the college community to an important 
test: 

“My plea then is this, that we now 
deliberately set ourselves to make a 
home for the spirit of learning, that 
we reorganize our colleges on the lines 
of this simple conception, that a col- 
lege is not only a body of studies but 
a mode of association. . . . It must 
become a community of scholars and 
pupils—a free community but a very 
real one, in which democracy may 
work its reasonable triumphs of ac- 
commodation, its vital processes of 
union.” ; 

The modern college will have to 
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strive mightily to become such a mode 
of association. The attitudes, sur- 
roundings, extra class activities, the 
manners and morals of a campus must 
be mobilized for this purpose, lest each 
in its own way stultify the academic 
endeavor. 

Excellence of character in the edu- 
cated man and woman depends, we 
believe, upon a more searching, more 
challenging, more strenuous collegiate 
experience in totality, with levels of 
expectancy which actually meet the 
student where he is ready to be met, 
despite the superficial appearance of 
apathy. Too often we busy ourselves 
slapping the wrists of those who 
offend rather than with the far more 
difficult task of strengthening those 
who want to do and be better. 

The elements in the campus com- 
munity which encourage character for- 
mation are those which also encourage 
excellence in learning. The obligation 
of the college implies not abandon- 
ment but intensification of its primary 
purpose. Each institution in our so- 
ciety, including notably the family and 
the church, makes a contribution to 
character enrichment. The college has 
a special role to play. It can encour- 
age, in all aspects of collegiate life 
a perceptive reexamination of values, 
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following the Socratic theme that the 
unexamined life is not worth human 
living. In this way education becomes 
more than mere enlargement of 
knowledge; it offers the potentiality 
of leading to wisdom as the step be- 
yond knowledge. 

We found that the American col- 
lege student conceals behind his facade 
of cynicism a buoyant optimism and 
a longing to be challenged. The pres- 
ent generation of students is silent at 
times and most loquacious at other 
times; it is at once self-satisfied and 
frightened, but it is, by and large, 
aware of its growing pains and not 
particularly reticent about discussing 
them. If the stimulus is right, the 
student will respond. Without the 
right stimulus—he will drift and 
finally moor in the haven which im- 
mediately appears most attractive. 

Over 50 years ago William Jewett 
Tucker told Dartmouth students: 

“Be not content with the common- 
place in character any more than with 
the commonplace in ambition or intel- 
lectual attainment. Do not expect that 
you will make any lasting or very 
strong impression on the world 
through intellectual power without the 
use of an equal amount of conscience 
and heart.” 





College Teaching as a Career, a brochure recently published by the American Council 
on Education, has been made available to the members of NAWDC through the kindness of the 
Council. A valuable aid in vocational counseling, the publication describes the profession of col- 
lege teaching, gives facts about preparation for the career and conditions of work, and includes — 
chapters by several outstanding college professors. 

Any NAWDC member wishing to receive a copy of College Teaching as a Career may 
request it from the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors, 101 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Please send ten cents to cover the cost of postage and handling. 
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Report of the President of the Association 


KATHERINE A. TOWLE 


Not to be outdone by the Program Com- 
mittee in its happy use of quotations from 
Emerson, this report will begin with its own 
Emersonian touch: 

“All sorts of things and weather must be 
taken in together, 
To make up a year and a Sphere.” 

Weather aside, there have indeed been all 
sorts of things to make up our year and in- 
crease our sphere since March, 1958. It is 
therefore the President’s responsibility and 
pleasure to bring the membership up-to-date 
on things which have occurred in the inter- 
vening year and to make a few observations. 

You may recall that the President’s report 
for 1958 gave a fairly realistic presentation of 
some of the problems which the Association 
necessarily faces in view of expanding serv- 
ices and membership. And we tried especially 
to take a long, hard look at our Headquarters’ 
operation, with respect to staff, salaries, and 
overall workload. I do not propose to go into 
details again. The basic problems remain, 
though I believe we have made some progress 
in attacking them. Money or lack of it, to 
put it bluntly, continues to be a source of grave 
concern, and sooner or later the Association 
must face unflinchingly the likelihood of in- 
creased dues. 

A special Committee on Dues and Services 
was appointed by the President soon after last 
year’s convention to make a thorough study 
not only of our own dues but the dues of se- 
lected other professional organizations, in order 
to obtain comparative information about serv- 
ices offered. This committee, with a two-year 
tenure, is hard at work under the chairman- 
ship of Bessie Collins and will soon make a 
report of progress, 

The Treasurer, by formulating realistic con- 
vention and operations budgets, has produced 
a concise overall financial picture, and while it 
gives no cause for rejoicing, it does have the 
merit of bringing our financial situation clearly 
into focus, 

Our growing numbers of sustaining and life 
members, and the system of voluntary con- 
tributions, whereby every member has an op- 


portunity to contribute amounts of her own 
choosing above and beyond regular annual dues, 
have yielded welcome additional revenue. The 
recommendation for these voluntary contribu- 
tions originated in the deliberations of the 
Special Gifts Committee, headed by Eunice 
Hilton. 


You will rejoice with me, I am sure, at our 
latest membership figures because they indi- 
cate clearly the continuing loyalty and support 
of old members and the confident expectations 
of new ones. As of March 13, 1959 there 
were 1,455 regular renewals, 14 retired mem- 
bers who took advantage of the recent five- 
dollar retirement membership fee, 27 sustain- 
ing, 65 student members, and 235 new mem- 
bers, for a total of 1,796 or 115 more than 
last year at this time. Added to these are 54 
life members, which include four new ones 
this past year, and three ‘ snorary members, 
making a grand, all-time high membership 
total of 1,853.* It is also interesting to note 
that the ratio of high school to college or uni- 
versity members is approximately 33 per cent. 
I should like to welcome especially this morn- 
ing as new associate members, the directors of 
the women’s services. This old Marine, who 
hasn’t faded away yet, takes particular pleasure 
in having them here. 


Much credit for these encouraging overall 
membership figures is attributable to the efforts 
and initiative of the Regional Contact Com- 
mittee under the imaginative leadership of our 
vice-president, Mildred Fox. To her and her 
committee, I wish to express the grateful 
thanks and appreciation of the entire Associa- 
tion. This Committee, newly designated as 
the Committee on Membership and Affiliation, 
is indeed the Association’s life line. And it 
may not be out of place to remark at this 
juncture that as our new affiliation procedures 
receive more and more support, and we have 
every reason to believe they will, there is little 
doubt that an ever closer liaison and coordina- 
tion will exist between the national organiza- 


*Grand total as of May 31, 1959—1921 
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tion and state associations, to the mutual benefit 
of all. 

You will recall that your Executive Board 
in 1957 effected a modest and long-overdue 
salary rise for the Association’s Executive Secre- 
tary and recommended to future Boards that 
there be an annual increase of at least ten per 
cent until such time as her salary approximates 
more closely the NEA salary scale for the 
classification to which her position entitles her. 
In the 1958-59 budget, adopted by the Exec- 
utive Board at its October 1958 meeting in 
Chicago, this additional increment was ap- 
proved unanimously. It is our sincere hope 
that future Executive Boards will continue this 
practice irrespective of other claims on our 
monies, 

Our Headquarters Office continues to func- 
tion smoothly and efficiently in the fine new 
offices and expanded facilities allotted to us in 
the recently completed NEA building. Having 
visited our headquarters just two months ago 
in preparation for this convention, I cannot 
forego this opportunity to stress again our con- 
tinuing appreciation for this additional space 
and all the services which come our way as a 
member department of NEA. To behold our 
Executive Secretary appropriately ensconced 
in a pleasant, roomy, private office complete 
with becoming blue draperies and plenty of 
bookshelves and cupboards, and our secretarial 
assistant able to greet visitors in an attractive 
outer office with comfortable and ample work 
space are well worth a trip to Washington. In 
fact, it is my hope that sometime before long 
we may hold another convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for each of us would benefit by 
having an opportunity to visit both the NEA 
building and our own headquarters. Certainly 
we can be justifiably proud of our headquarters 
in its congenial surroundings. I hope, too, that 
our appreciation to NEA for its continued 
support of NAWDC will be expressed in terms 
of ever-increasing NEA membership. 

Reference has already been made to the 
special committees on Dues and Services, and 
on Special Gifts. Another special committee, 
under the chairmanship of Esther Lloyd-Jones, 
has made tentative recommendations to the 
Executive Board concerning the possibility of 
establishing an internship program which 
might benefit our Headquarters Office and 
has also made interesting suggestions concern- 


ing a long-range fellowship program designed 
to train outstanding leadership for NAWDC 
through a system of possible fellowship grants 
financed, we might hope, by outside sources. 
Both of these proposals are still very much in 
an embryonic stage and will require much 
more consideration and study as to their feasi- 
bility. They are, however, further indications 
of the ever-increasing scope of the Association’s 
interests and of the willingness of our mem- 
bers to devote time and thought to ways and 
means of enhancing the Association’s effective- 
ness. 

At the time of our last Convention, the Ex- 
ecutive Board was much interested in a then 
new and provocative book on Modern Issues 
in Guidance-Personnel Work, written by two 
of our own members, Ruth Barry and Beverly 
Wolf. In view of the many issues the book 
raised, the Board decided that a bit of down- 
to-earth self-evaluation might not be amiss. 
Accordingly, another special committee was set 
up with Helen Schleman as the chairman. 
We named it quite simply the Evaluation Com- 
mittee and gave it wide latitude in its assign- 
ment, for we are eager to appraise ourselves, 
and to receive provocative criticism and new 
directives, especially from our own members. 

A project which was just getting under 
way at the time of our last convention and 
which required subsequent approval of the 
respective executive boards, was the formation 
of joint inter-organizational committees com- 
posed of representatives of the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, National Association of Student Per- 
sonnel Administrators, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans and Counselors to 
discuss problems and areas of mutual interest 
and concern, as well as to propose policies and 
procedures for correlating mutual activities. 
Groundwork was laid in the course of several 
preliminary meetings held in St. Louis last 
year during the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association Convention, in which Eunice 
Hilton, Mildred Fox, Margaret Habein, Mary- 
Ethel Ball and I represented NAWDC. It 
was agreed that as a start three joint ad hoc 
committees be established with each organiza- 
tion being represented on each of the commit- 
tees. It was also agreed that the positions of 
chairman should be spread among the partici- 
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pating groups. The committees and NAWDC 
representatives are as follows: 

1. “Professional Preparation and Education 
of Student Personnel Workers,” Elva Brown. 
Since NAWDC fell heir to the chairmanship 
of this committee, Dean Brown is its current 
chairman. 

2. “Relationships for Research Centers for 
Higher Education,” Eunice Hilton. 

3. “Relationships with Academic Deans 
and Administrative Officers,” Margaret Habein. 

It is, of course, too soon to tell what direc- 
tion this project will take or what tangible 
results may accrue from it, for it is admittedly 
a long range undertaking. But whatever its 
final outcome, there is every reason to believe 
that the free and friendly discussion of mutual 
concerns and interchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge upon which these committees are predi- 
cated will at least bring about closer under- 
standing and liaison among the participating 
organizations. 

At the October 1958 Executive Board meet- 
ing much discussion centered around our work- 
shop program and the possible implications for 
us of the provisions of Title V, Part B, of the 
National Defense Education Act concerning 
counseling and guidance training institutes, 
especially those designated as “short-term” 
summer institutes. Because of the possibilities 
inherent in this Act and because it was also 
felt that our own developing workshop pro- 
gram needs careful and continuing coordina- 
tion and evaluation, the President was author- 
ized by the Board to appoint a Workshop 
Committee. Happily for us, Ruth Beck agreed 
to serve as its chairman with Dorothy Gebauer 
and Cecelia Zissis as members. We have al- 
ready had, through Mary-Ethel Ball, an offer 
from the University of Colorado for a work- 
shop there in 1960. 

Still another new committee has been estab- 
lished during the past year: one to consider 
the feasibility of NAWDC’s undertaking a 
program for the recruitment of head residents, 
which grew out of an inquiry to the President 
from one of our members. This committee 
has scarcely had time to do more than get itself 
set up under the chairmanship of Doris Seward 
and I think I should warn our college and 
university members whose eyes have lit up 
hopefully at the very mention of such a com- 
mittee that this is certainly one time they 


shouldn’t count the chicken before the egg 
has hatched! 

The Womanpower project on which we re- 
ported at length at the 1958 Convention con- 
tinues to be an active one. After the first mail- 
ing of the Womanpower book to the member- 
ship last spring, 70 copies were left over. These 
have now been distributed on a first-come,. 
first-serve basis to those members who joined 
the Association too late to get into the original 
distribution. Several state or regional associa- 
tions have been most conscientious in helping 
NAWDC fulfill its agreement with the Na- 
tional Manpower Council by building state or 
regional programs around the theme of woman- 
power, later transmitting the material to our 
Executive Secretary, who will eventually send 
on, in accordance with the terms of our agree- 
ment, the accumulated findings to the Na- 
tional Manpower Council for use in future 
continuing studies. Even though our grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation did not cover the National Manpower 
Council’s subsequent report on Work in the 
Lives of Married Women, 1 feel certain that 
many of our members have acquired it as a 
companion study to the original womanpower 
volume. 

It is always tempting, especially when one 
realizes that the opportunity will never again 
present itself, to do a bit of philosophizing. 
As I have thought more and more about the 
Association and its potential spheres of in- 
fluence, one or two possibilities have crossed 
my mind, But first, let us stop a moment to 
take a look at ourselves as we are today. 

In the past seven years, NAWDC has proved 
its strength as an independent organization. 
We have ample proof, if any is needed, in our 
all-time-high membership figures that we can 
stand up and be counted. We can safely as- 
sume that we have sound prospects of con- 
tinued growth, particularly if our program 
continues to attract high school personnel and 
if our new affiliation procedures work out as 
satisfactorily as we hope they will. To be sure, 
our financial position is somewhat worrisome, 
but I have no doubt of the membership’s will- 
ingness to face increased dues, if for the good 
of the Association, the need becomes acute. 
We have a convenient, comfortable, well- 
equipped headquarters and a devoted staff. In 

(Continued om page 192) 
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NAWDC FINANCIAL REPORT 


This report is presented for the information 
of the membership concerning the financial 
condition of NAWDC. The accompanying 
tables list the total assets of the Association at 
the end of the last fiscal year, facts on last 
year’s operations, and the approved budget for 
the current fiscal year. 

Our total assets (see Table 1), accumulated 
over many years, still do not equal the expendi- 
tures for one year’s operations, excluding con- 
vention expenses, Further increments in assets 
seem impossible at present without additional 
sources of income. 

During the past two years savings accounts 
have been established in Federally insured 
banks, Funds in the reserve account, resulting 
from life membership payments, have been 
transferred to these accounts as well as any 
funds that could feasibly be withdrawn from 
the regular account. The interest earned on 
these savings and on the U. S. Treasury bonds 
(bought in 1954) is a welcome addition to our 
annual income. 

The attractive office occupied by our head- 
quarters staff in the new NEA building has 
been provided, decorated, and furnished by the 
NEA. The property owned by NAWDC con- 
sists only of files, an adding machine, a dictat- 
ing machine, and the badly needed items pur- 
chased this year—addressograph equipment and 
an electric typewriter. 

The chief source of revenue for the Asso- 
ciation’s a#nual operations is the membership 
dues, but, as shown in Table 2, income from 


NaTIoNAL AssociATION OF WomMEN Deans AND CouNsELORS 


TABLE 1 — TOTAL ASSETS 


August 31, 
1958* 


$ 1,126.66 
11,596.23 
145.62 


ek. oe Cone, Beet... 
Regular. Account - 
Reserve Funds 





Investments 
U. S. Treas. Bonds 
Savings Accounts 


$2,904.38 
accaiss ae 
$ 5,904.38 
Property (Est. Val.) 
Files & Furn. _..____._. $ 70.00 
Office Machines -....__-_ 725.00 


$ 795.00 


Total $19,567.89 





*The fiscal year is from September 1 through August 31. 


dues equals only 83% of the budgeted expenses 
for the current year. A sizeable profit on the 
1958 convention, although unplanned, pre- 
vented a deficit for the 1957-58 fiscal year 
and made it possible to plan a balanced budget 
for 1958-59. (See Tables 2 and 3.) 

An ever-increasing membership, now past 
the 1900 mark, indicates that the wealth of 
the Association is portrayed more effectively in 
its membership reports than in its financial 
statement. To assure continued service and 
growth of NAWDC as a professional organiza- 
tion, a sound fiscal policy is needed, 

—Lituian M. Jonson 
Treasurer 1957-59 


TABLE 2— NAWDC ANNUAL FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


INCOME 
I. Dues 
II. Publications 
III. Fees 
IV. Interest 
V. Gifts 
VI. Convention Profit* 
VII. Miscellaneous 























EXPENSES 


1. Headquarters Staff 
2. Headquarters Office 
- Publications 


+ 











Pr 
. Committees 
. Services 
+ Miscellaneous 














*From the 1958 convention profit. 


1957-58 (Actual) Percent 
$17,210.00 85% 
1,421.05 7 
368.00 
130.00 
25.60 
904.24 
74.71 


1958-59 Budget 

$17,200.00 
1,500.00 
175.00 
195.00 
200.00 
500 

1,000.00* 


Percent 


83% 


$20,133.00 $20,770.00 


$11,690.43 
2,405.00 
4,655.05 
552.52 
231.42 


196.45 
402.13 


$12,500.00 
2,500.00 
4,450.00 
700.00 
295.00 
175.00 
150.00 


$20,133.00 


$20,770.00 





FinanciaL Report 


TABLE 3— NAWDC ANNUAL OPERATIONAL BUDGET, RECEIPTS 
AND EXPENDITURES 


1957-58 1958-59 
RECEIPTS Budget Actual Budget 


I. Dues $16,770.00 $17,210.00 $17,200.00 


II. Sale of Publications 1,500.00 
A. Journal 725.00 715.89 
B. Other 1,100.00 705.16 


III. Fees 
A. Placement 150.00 168.00 175.00 
B. Affiliation 150.00 200.00 


IV. Interest 
A. Bonds 75.00 75.00 75.00 


B. Savings Acc’t. 60.00 55.00 120.00 
Vv. Gifts 25.00 25.00 200.00 
VI. Convention Profit* 500.00 2,030.90** 500.00 


VII. Miscellaneous 
A. Refunds 70.00 74.71 
B. Other Sources 1,000.00** 


TOTAL RECEIPTS $19,625.00 $21,259.66 $20,770.00 


EXPENDITURES 
1. Headquarters Staff 
. Exec. Secretary $ 6,000.00 $ 6,184.64 $ 6,600.00 
. Sec. Assistant 3,600.00 3,719.95 3,750.00 
. Clerical Ass’t. 560.00 660.75 950.00 
. Social Security 175.00 215.48 250.00 
. Retire. Ins. 450.00 537.14 600.00 
f. Travel (Sec.) 425.00 372.47 350.00 


. Headquarters Office 
a. Office Expenses 2,620.00 2,377.99 2,400.00 
b. Main. of Equip. 100.00 27.01 100.00 


. Publications 
a. Journal 3,080.00 3,386.47 3,400.00 
b. Directory 435.00 811.84 800.00 
c. Other 595.00 456.74 250.00 


. Pres. Expenses 685.00 552.52 700.00 


5. Committees 
a. Nom. & Elect. 170.00 156.88 170.00 
b. Reg. Contact 75.00 59.21 100.00 
c. Summer Meeting 25.00 3.26 25.00 
d. Ad Hoc (Spl.) 50.00 12.07 


. Services 
a. Placement 150.00 161.11 175.00 
b. Affiliation 250.00 35.34 


- Miscellaneous . 
a. Travel (Gen.) 75.00 70.00 70.00 
b. Membership in Org. ———— —___.__ 70.00 50.00 70.00 
c. Post Conv. Exp. 35.00 6.25 10.00 
d. Other 275.88 





































































































TUTAL EXPENDITURES $19,625.00 $20,133.00 $20,770.00 
PALANCE — $00,000.00 $ 1,126.66 $00,000.00 








The annual convention is planned to be financially self-supporting and not as a source of revenue, A small margin of profit 
($500) is budgeted to avoid a financial loss. 
**$ 904.24 to balance 1957-58 Operational Account 
1,000.00 to balance 1958-59 Budget 
126.66 to Regular Account 
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short, our blessings are many, and our record 
of sound accomplishment an enviable one. 

Lest, however, our sense of security and 
achievement make us complacent and we con- 
fuse momentum with purpose (to borrow a 
phrase from Henry Kissinger’s article in a re- 
cent issue of The Reporter), 1 propose that 
we turn our attention briefly to possible addi- 
tional ways of enhancing the Association’s use- 
fulness not only to its members but to the stu- 
dents whom we all serve. 

Two areas are of particular interest to me 
and, I believe, to others in our Association. 
One is the problem of school integration and 
civil rights. 
might very well, within our own Association, 
make a real and lasting contribution. At our 
conventions, for example, we have unexcelled 
opportunities for Northern and Southern mem- 
bers to sit down together and talk over in- 
formally and dispassionately some of the prob- 
lems which cause distrust, bitterness, and mis- 
understandings whenever the subject of in- 
tegration comes up. I feel certain that such 
discussions and interchange of ideas, in the 
friendly atmosphere of a convention, could 
only result in more tolerance and goodwill on 
both sides, which would have a beneficent 
and lasting effect far beyond convention walls, 
At the very least, they might have the virtue 
of providing a background for more objective 
consideration of a problem, which by its very 
touchiness indicates that it troubles us all. 

The other area concerns our relationship 
with women students at all educational levels, 
In this era of increasing enrollments, there is 
all too often, at least in coeducational institu- 
tions, a tendency to push women students and 


Here is an area in which we . 


their interests into the background, sometimes 
without their even being conscious of it. They 
need stout champions and who are more logical 
or better equipped than the members of 
NAWDC? And for those of us in colleges 
and universities what better way to accomplish 
our objectives than by a closer working rela- 
tionship with IAWS on both the national and 
local levels? Many problems beset students 
and deans these days: increasing dishonesty in 
examinations; penalties for infractions of rules; 
early marriages; rushing procedures and poli- 
cies; pressure of extracurricular activities, to 
name but a few. I can envisage NAWDC and 
IAWS tackling these and similar problems 
through joint committees or commissions and 
coming up with answers which would be of 
lasting significance to students and personnel 
workers throughout the land. 

In closing, I trust you will bear with me for 
a moment while I get a wee bit personal, These 
past two years have been for me interesting 
and enjoyable beyond anything I had imagined 
when I stood quaveringly beside Eunice Hilton 
at the final Convention luncheon in San Fran- 
cisco in 1957 to accept that symbol of office, 
the gavel! I have learned much about the 
Association and my pride in it is as staunch 
as is my affection for its members who have 
given me such heartwarming support. My 
gratitude to you for this experience and for 
the opportunity to serve the Association is 
equalled only by my deep appreciation for the 
loyal co-operation of a hardworking and dedi- 
cated Executive Board, imaginative and re- 
sponsive committee members, and, of course, 
for the efficient assistance and guidance of the 
Executive Secretary. Thank you all very 
much. 
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